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WHAT DOES FRANCE MEAN? 


Tuts is a question which has given us much un- 
easiness. Look at the circumstances under which 
she interfered with the annexation of Texas, and 
we can hardly suppose that what she did then was 
without some strong motive. She took part with 
England, her old enemy, who is still most bitterly 
hated by the French people ; the life and soul of 
the confederacy which marched twice to Paris and 
dictated terms to France. She took part against 
the United States, her ‘‘ ancient ally,”’ with whom 
it has been her policy to cherish friendship, as a 
growing counterpoise to the maritime power of 
Great Britain. ‘The French government well 
knew how keenly we should feel this change, and 
it also knew how bitterly it would be assailed at 
home. What object can there be so important to 
the government of Louis Philippe, as to make up 
for the unpopularity of its course? This we must 
try to discover. Let us note a few facts. 

1. As a safety-valve for the military ardor of 
France, it has been thought worth while to keep 
up the war in Africa; and this war, although dis- 
astrous and unprofitable, has always been popular. 

2. A great eagerness for colonization has sprung 
up of late years, as has been sufficiently shown in 
the isles of the Pacific, and in Madagascar—and 
which a! one time was like to anticipate England 
in the se:tlement of New Zealand. 

3. The marriage of one of the king’s sons with 
a princess of Brazil, and the interference in concert 
with England, in the River Plate, taking forcible 
possession of the fleet of Buenos Ayres. 

4. An emulation of the British trade with China. 

5. A cultivation of the most cordial alliance 
with England. This has been endangered several 
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times, by the ready hostility of the public mind in 
France, but has been saved by the skilful and sa- 
gacious policy of the French king. It is the opin- 
ion of Europe, that he looks to this alliance as a 
main security for the permanence of his dynasty. 
England and France have jointly made war upon 
Madagascar. 

6. An apparent desire to quarrel with Mexico— 
which has often been shown since the bombard- 
ment of San Juan de Ulloa—and which has espe- 
cially broken out in the conduct of the late French 
minister. France has no representative there. 

Now there was a rumor several years ago, of a 
plan for placing one of the sons of Louis Philippe 
upon the throne of Mexico. If we suppose this to 
have been founded in fact, and that the intention is 
still persevered in, it may serve to explain the 
whole affair. 

But would England favor such a design on the 
part of France? She might concur in all poin’s 
of the French policy which are intended to fend of 
war in Europe. She does so in Africa, wher: He 
promotes the French pursuit of Abd el pider, 
even into the territory of her old customer “°rec- 
co. England might wish well to Frap¢ ™ this 
Mexican matter, as affording a counter@!€ & our 
growing ascendancy. With a FrengS°Ver™mment 
on the south, and Canada on the “4; the great 
Republic would be well hemmed,’ - nee were 
not entirely excluded from the *'!*» Which might 
be a part of their future polj,’. : 

This would indeed be re hing poner of Seing 
shadowed forth by the p} of power, 

. . P the object of French in- 
assigned by M: Guiz0’ and it is diffieult to find 
terference in Amery o¢ thi, phrase. He could 


any other explanaf, ata; 
not have meant —“™t#in the balance between 
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England and the United States. As the French 
newspapers said, he ought rather to wish for the 
diminution of British power. But this was with- 
out the supposition of any interest of French ag- 
grandizement. 

The steady and rapid growth of this republic, 
exerts more and more influence upon Europe, and 
it may be thought worth while to make a vigorous 
and edmbined effort to secure quiet at home, by 
effectually curbing the antagonistic principle—and 
this may be more easily done with twenty millions 
of people, than with the seventy millions which we 
shall be in the year 1890. 

Our position will enable us to command the com- 
merce of Asia; and some more effectual competi- 
tion may be inténded tha can be made by lodg- 
ments in the outposts, the islands of the Pacific. 

A war for the acquisition of Mexico would be 
popular with much of France. Their liking to us, 
is only hatred of England. They would like to 
show how much better they could fight us than 
England has done. They are ambitious of the ex- 
tension of their territory—eager for commerce— 
emulous of British colonization ;—and we cannot 
depend upon the Republicans or the Bonapartists, 
in opposition to’ the attractions of such a contest. 
The first step would bg the only difficulty. If the 
French government could hold its own against the 
first outbreak of anti-Anglican indignation, there 
would be little difficulty in reconciling all parties in 
France to the continuance of the contest. The 
French papers, speaking of Algeria, say that fif- 
teen years is not long in the foundation of an em- 
pire: that a century may elapse before French 
dominion is quietly acquiesced in by the Arabs. 
And so a war in America would be more popular, 
the longer it lasted. 

With France on the south we should have a 
econtinnal war of smuggling going on—and very 
many other occasions of contention would arise to 
turn our jealousy and animosity away from Eng- 
land, who would then feel much more secure of 
her position at the head of nations. We cannot 
but think it would be a stroke of English policy 
worthy of the Fiend himself, thus to set her two 
great rivals at work, to worry and weaken both. 
{t ought to he impossible for such a policy of their 
government to be supported by a people to whom 
by sptech, literature, habits and religion, we are so 
much assimilated. But it would encounter little 
opposition from the religious mass, which is fanati- 
eal on the subject of slavery ;—or from the capital- 
ists, who are disgusted with our repudiation. 

Mexico, with one million of white inhabitants, 
and seven millions of Indians, negroes, and mulat- 

toes, will not be considered entitled to any more 
%pciyoarance from England and France, on the score 
1,” ejvilizvation, than has been shown by them to the 
Arabs and East Indians. In many points of view 
it may be thought a disadvantage to us to extend 
our bounaries—but we have been so comfortable 
while ‘« dytelling among our own people,”’ that we 
ought to syuswit fo many inconveniences, rather 
than encounter the intrusion of quarrelsome stran- 
rors and rivals, \. AS lessening this danger, we are 
glad of the annexation of Texas ; we should rejoice 
in the purchase of (-alifornia; we should vote for 
the incorporation of M\2x1co. ' 

Although we have thi’3 ‘welt upon the induce- 
ments which the govern ets of England and 
France may have to a wa)” with us, we do not 
think they are sufficiently wei, ghty a bearer ay 
the arguments for peace whic.“ Weigh wit 


. 


“ngland ;—and we hope that sh “@ may take the 





surer path to greater glory, by changing us from 
jealous rivals to cordial friends. She would then 
as the friend of mankind, have the blessings of the 
Lord of Hosts upon her. 

In the management of affairs so much compli- 
cated as our foreign relations are, let us give to our 
own government a confiding and hearty support, 
Let the president feel that if he will continue to be 
moderate in tone, and to show an earnest desire for 
peace, he will be sustained by the whole people if 
war should be inevitable. Even with the greatest 
union among ourselves, the crisis is sufficiently dif- 
ficult for him. r 

Some of us have blamed him for declining arbi- 
tration. But if there be any foundation for the 
suspicions to which we have here given vent, it 
may be difficult to find an arbitrator upon whose 
impartiality we could depend. 

or our own part, we breathe freely since we 
have been satisfied on the two important points 
The quarrel is not of our seeking, and the right 
is on our side. If we can maintain this position, 
we shall cheerfully submit to any trials and dan- 
gers which may come upon us, ahd never doubt 
the result. 


OREGON AND THE PRESIDENT. 


We have read the Oregon negotiation and think 
Mr. Buchanan’s part of it admirable. It develops 
the point which gave us the greatest difficulty, and 
which, in our opinion, operates most against the 
American claim ir, the minds of those who do not 
go beyond the surface, beyond the prima facie case. 
Thus it has appeared: We claim the whole coast 
up to the Russian possessions, deriviyg our right 
in part, and for the north part entirely, from Spain. 
Great Britain says in answer, ‘‘ Your claims are 

eater than Spain made, for she, by the Nootka 
Sound convention, agreed to a joint ownership, 
Our rights are so clear, and were then so clear, 
that we should have made war against Spain, had 
she not recognized them, which she did, and we 
have ever since held possession.” 

This is the strong point, to the popular reader, 
that is, to almost everybody in the United States 
and Great Britain. But it now appears to be en- 
tirely without foundation. What Great Britain 
threatened war about, was, not that Spain had 
usurped ¢erritory, but that she had confiscated 
British property: just as France and England have 
threatened Mexico for the same reason. Mexico 
has sometimes endeavored to prevent foreigners 
from settling in her territory for the purpose of 
trade, and she has, by the governments, to which 
they belonged, been obliged to give up her inten- 
tion, and the traders have remained and traded , 
but this would not be a sufficient fonndation for a 
claim to joint sovereignty on the part of such gov- 
ernments. 

If we are right, the British negotiator misrep- 
resents the Nootka Sound convention, and Juz/ds 
his argument upon the misrepresentation, so that 
even if the Nootka Sound convention were still in 
existence, instead of having been put an end to by 
the war which Spain afterwards waged against 
England, no pretension to territory could be main- 
tained from it. The American claim to the coun- 
try watered by the Columbia, as founded upon dis- 
covery, exploration, purchase of Louisiana and set- 
tlement, is clearly shown. We have the best 
reason to be satisfied with both our admirable sec- 
retaries of state ; and with the caution, as well as 
firmness of the president, in the management of a 
difficulty which foe been thrust upon him. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE 


REMINISCENCES OF THE LATE ELIZABETH FRY. 


“ Tue Friend,” a London journal, introduces a 
sketch of Mrs. Fry from the Norfolk News. 

‘© Of her it may truly be said, that whilst her 
‘witness is in heaven,’ and her ‘ record upon 
high,’ it is also inscribed, in living characters of 
veneration and love, on the hearts of thousands of 
varied station, name, and country, to whom, 
through submission to the effectual operation of the 
grace of God, she was made a ministering spirit ; 
comforting tne mourners, warning the careless, in- 
structing the ignorant, and, in strains of heavenly 
invitation, beseeching all to come and partake of 
the waters of life. Being led by the power and 
love of Him ‘ who came to seek and to save that 
which was lost,’ she yielded her spirit to commis- 
erate the multiplied forms of human woe; not 
shrinking even from willing sympathy with that 
awful gloom that envelopes the soul of the de- 
sponding sinner, trembling on the verge of the 
fathomless gulf; and she was made the blessed 
instrament of directing many of these, to that Al- 
mighty Saviour, whose hand of mercy was still 
extended to pluck these brands from the burning. 
May the influence of that divine compassion which 
was so eminently infused into the heart of this de- 
voted servant of Christ, animate many who sur- 
vive, to * go and do likewise.’ ”’ 

Elizabeth Fry was the third daughter of the late 
John Gourney of Earlham Hall, near Norwich. 
When a child, she was remarkable for the strength 
of het affections, and the vivacity of her mind, and 
early learned the lesson of enhancing the pleasure 
and happiness, and soothing the cares and sorrows 
of all around her. As she grew up, philanthropy 
became a marked and settled feature in her charac- 
ter, and she took great delight in forming and su- 
perintending a school on her father’s premises, for 
poor children. The effect which her gentle au- 
thority and kind instructions produced, in these ob- | 
jects of her care, was indicative of that remarkable | 
gift of influencing others for good, which was so 
distinguishing a feature in her character in after 
life. 
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the benefit of her fellow-creatures. The poor 
found in her an unfailing friend, and numerous in- 
deed were the instances in which cases of distress 
were first personally examined by her, and after- 
wards effectually relieved. She was eyes to the 
blind, and feet to the lame, and the cause which she 
knew not, she searched out. 

Deeply impressed with a sense of the incompar- 
able value of that grace, of which she was herself 
so large a partaker, she found it to be her indis- 
pensable duty to declare to others what God had 
done for her soul, and to invite her fellow-men to 
come, taste, and see for themselves, how good the 
Lord is. The sweetness and liveliness of her 
communications, the clearness and force of her 
Christian doctrine, and the singular softness, pow- 
er, and melody of her voice, can never be forgotten 
by those who have heard her, whether in public or 
private. 

She was often engaged in gospel missions, to 
other parts of England, and, subsequently, to a 
large extent, in Scotland, Ireland, and on the con- 
tinent of Europe; in the course of which, as well 
as at other times, she found abundant opportuni- 
ties of putting forth her energies in the subordinate, 
yet highly important character of a Christian phi- 
lanthropist. She visited hospitals, prisons, and lu- 
natic asylums, and often addressed the inmates of 
these and other institutions, in a manner which 
was most remarkably adapted to the state of her 
hearers. Well did she know, in dependence on 
divine influence, how to find her way to the heart 
and understanding of the child at school, the suf- 
ferer on a sick bed, the corrupt and hardened crimi- 
nal, and even the wild and wandering maniac ; and 
thousands, both in her native land and in foreign 
countries, have risen up around her, and ‘* called 
her blessed in the name of the Lord.”’ 

The leading object, however, of her benevolent 
exertions, was the melioration of prisons. Her 
long and persevering attention to this object, which 
continued to be dear to her until her end came, 
commenced with a circumstance, which is already 
well known to the public, both at home and abroad. 
At an early period of her life in London, she was 





Notwithstanding this and some similar pursuits, | 
she was in no small degree attached to the vain 
pleasures of the world, and was herself peculiarly | 
attractive to such as were making those pleasures 
their object. But infinitely higher and better) 
things awaited her. In consequence of a com-| 
plaint which appeared to be of a serious character, 
the instability of all temporal things became, un- 
expectedly, matter of personal experience ; and | 


soon afterwards, under the searching, yet persua-| disorganized multitude. 


informed of the terrible condition of the female 
prisoners in Newgate. The part of the prison al- 
lotted to them was a scene of the wildest disorder. 
Swearing, drinking, gambling, and fighting were 
their only employments ; filth and corruption pre- 
vailed on every side. Notwithstanding the warn- 
ings of the turnkeys, that her purse and watch, and 
even her life, would be endangered, she resolved 
to go in without any protection, and to face this 
After being locked up 


sive ministry of the late William Savery, she be-| with them, she addressed them with her usual dig- 


came deeply serious. Her affections were now 
directed into the holiest channel; the love of the 


nity, power, and gentleness; soon calmed their 
fury, and fixed their attention, and proposed to 


world gave way to the love of Christ: and she} them a variety of rules for the regulation of their 
evinced the reality of her change, by becoming a} conduct, to which, after her kind and lucid expla- 


consistent member of our society. 

This change, however, was far from disqualify- 
ig her for those social endearments, which a 
widowed father and ten beloved brothers and sis- 
ters claimed at her hands. On the contrary, she 
became more than ever the joy and comfort of the 
home circle, until the year 1800; when at the age 
of twenty she married Joseph Fry of London, and 
settled in the heart of that metropolis. Here she 
became the mother of a numerous young family, 
over whom she exerted the tenderest maternal 
care; yet her domestic relations did not prevent 
her laboring with constant zeal and assiduity for 


nations, they all gave a hearty consent. Her 
visits*were repeated again and again ; and with the 
| assistance of a committee of ladies, which she had 
formed for the purpose, she soon brought her 
| rules to bear upon the poor degraded criminals. 
| Within a very short time the whole scene was 
| marvellously changed. Like the maniac of Gen- 
| nesareth, from whom the legion of devils had been 
| cast out, these once wild and wretched creatures 
| were seen neatly clothed, busily employed, arrang- 
ed under the care of monitors, with a matron at the 
head of them, and, comparatively speaking, in their 
right mind. In carrying on her measures of re- 
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form she was generously supported, not only by 
the city authorities, but, by Toad Sidmouth, the 
secretary of state for the home department, and his 
successors without exception. 

The attention of Elizabeth Fry, however, and of 
the other ladies, whom she had formed into a visit- 
ing committee, was by no means confined to New- 
gate. The female criminals in some other prisons 
of the metropolis soon came under their care, and 
after the suceessful formation of the ‘‘ British La- 
dies’ Society, for the reformation of female prison- 
ers,’’ (which has now continued its useful efforts 
and interesting annual meetings for more than 
twenty years,) a similar care was extended, by 
means of associated committees, to most of the 
principal prisons in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Subsequently the plans of Elizabeth Fry were 
adopted (chiefly in consequence of her own influ- 
ence and correspondence) in many of the prisons 
of France, Holland, Denmark, Prussia, &c.; and 
haye been acted on with much suceess at Philadel- 
phia, and elsewhere in the United States. The 
great object of the British Society was to place the 
female inmates of these several prisons under the 
care of matrons and other officers of their own sez ; 
and to arrange a plan for their being constantly 
visited and superintended by benevolent ladies. 

Numeroes and satisfactory were the instances 
of reform, which took place under the immediate 
notice of Elizabeth Fry; but here it ought to be 
emphatically remarked that she and her associates 
uniformly held up to view, that Christianity, in its 
practical and vital power, was the only true source 
of a radical renovation of character. Thus, while 
they ever insisted on cleanliness, industry, and 
wholesome order and classification, their main de- 
pendence (under the blessing of Providence) was 


on the reading of the Holy Scriptures, and on kind, 
judicious, persevering relagious instruction. Eliza- 
beth Fry did much to promote her great object, by 
the publication of a simple | forcible pamphlet, 


explanatory of her views of a right prison disci- 
pline for females, and of the true principles of 
punishment in general. With punishment she 
would invariably connect a plan for reform and 
restoration ; and she regarded the penalty of death 
with strong disapprobation. Often had she visited 
the cells of condemned criminals, on the day or 
night preceding their execution; often had she 
marked the agony of some and the obduracy of 
others ; often had she traced the hardening effect 
of such punishments on the fellow-prisoners of 
ithe sufferers, as well as on the lower orders of the 
public in general. She was firmly convinced that 
such awful inflietions were opposed alike to an 
enlightened expediency, and to sound Christian 
principle, and cordially did she unite with her 
>rothers-in-law, Fowell Buxton and Samuel Hoare, 
and other well-known friends of humanity, in 
bearing her testimony against them with persons 
in authority, and in taking every means in her 
power, for hastening their abolition. 

It was a remarkable evidence of the confidence 
vhich successive governments reposed in her and 
ler associates, that the convict ships for females 
xout to be transported to New South Wales, were 
placed under their especial care and superintend- 

ce. This was a most important part of their 
- rvice, and the suecess of the admirable regula- 
‘ ons which they introduced into these vessels, in 

der to insure the maintenance of a truly Chris- 
ian order during the voyage, was frequently ac- 
knowledged by the colonial authorities. 

{Her visit to Scotland and Ireland in 1818 and 
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1827, respectively, are then related, together with 
her exertions in forming District Societies, on be- 
half of the slave, in the Bible Society, and in the 
formation of libraries for the use of the Coast 
Guards. After which her biographer continues :} 

The law of love, which might be said to be ever 
on her lips, was deeply engraven on her heart, and 
her charity, in the best and most comprehensive 
sense of the term, flowed freely furth towards her 
fellow-men of every class, of every condition. 
Thus she won her way with a peculiar grace, and 
almost uniformly obtained her object. There was, 
however, another quality, which powerfully tended 
to this result—patient and indomitable persever- 
ance. She was not one of those who warmly em- 
brace a philanthropic pursuit, and then as easily 
forsake it. Month after month, and year after year, 
she labored in any plan of mercy which she thought 
it her daty to undertake—and never forsook it in 
heart and feeling, even when health failed her, or 
other circumstances, not under her control, closed 
the door, for a time, on her personal exertions. 
This perseverance was combined with a peculiar 
versatility and readiness in seizing on every pass- 
ing occasion, and converting it into an opportunity 
of usefulness. She was not only always willing, 


| but always prepared, always ready (by a kind of 


mental sleight of hand) to do good, be it ever so 
little, to a child, a servant, a waiter at an inn, a 
friend, a neighbor, a stranger. 

There can, indeed, be no doubt that her natural 
endowments were peculiarly fitted, under the sanc- 
tifying influence of divine grace, to her arduous 
vocations in life ; but it was this grace—or in other 
words it was the anointing of the Spirit of the Lord, 
which was in fact her main qualification for every 
service in the gospel—for every Jabor of Christian 
love. This it was which imparted a heavenly 
lovelineSs to her countenance, brightness and clear- 
ness to her words, a sacred melody, in times of 
religious solemnity, to her voice, and a strength 
and facility to her actions. ‘‘ C’est le don de Dicu,”’ 
cried a German prince, who interpreted for her, 
while she was addressing a large company of 
orphans in a foreign land. It was, indeed, the 

ift of God, supernaturally bestowed from the 
ountain of his grace, by which she was enabled 
so to move, speak, and act in his service, and by 
which her natural faculties—his gifts by creation 
—were purified, enlarged, and directed. 

No one could more fully enter than she habitu- 
ally did, into the force and meaning of the apos- 
tle’s words, ‘‘ I know that in me, that is to say, in 
my flesh, there dwelleth no good thing ;’’ no one 
could more readily or rightly answer his question, 
‘* What hast thou, that thou hast not received?” 
and from her inmost heart could she adopt the 
prayer of the psalmist, ‘* Not unto us, O Lord, not 
unto us, but unto thy name give glory.” 

During her latter years, she repeatedly visited 
the continent of Europe, being accompanied by 
her husband and two of ber brothers in succession ; 
and on one journey of considerable length, her 
party was joined by her firm friend and helper, the 
late William Allen. In the course of her travels 
in France, Holland, Denmark, Prussia, and other 
parts of Germany, she found an ample scope for 
her Christian and benevolent exertions. Numerous 
were the institutions of various kinds which she 
carefully inspected, and far too many to specify 
were the friendships which she formed with the 
better part of mankind, in the countries which she 
visited. 

One example may illustrate the effect of her 
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Christian influence. On visiting one of the state 
prisons in the kingdom of , in 1839, she found 
many hundred convicts working in chains, sorely 
burdened and oppressed. In unison with William 
Allen, she pressed the case, in the absence of the 
king, on the attention of the queen and crown 
prince. Soon afterwards the queen was seized by 
her mortal illness, but did not depart from this 
world, without obtaining the kind promise of her 
royal consort, that Elizabeth Fry’s recommenda- 
tions respecting the prisons, should be at once 
adopted. When the saine prison was again visited 
by her in 1841, not a chain was to be seen on any 
of the criminals. They were working with com- 


parative ease and freedom; not one of them, as | 


the governor declared, had made his escape ; and 
great and general was the joy with which they 
received and welcomed their benefactress. 

On several occasions, during her continental 
journeys, Whee in the presence of persons in au- 
thority, Elizabeth Fry was a warm and bold advo- 
cate for religious liberty. She was greatly afflicted 
by witnessing the persecutions which of late years 
(as well as formerly,) have disgraced even Pro- 
testant kingdoms in Europe, as well as many of 
the small republics ; and her appeals on the subject 
were honest, forcible, and to a considerable degree, 
successful. 

In several of the reyal persons with whom she 
communicated, she met with truly kindred hearts, 
and it is not too much to assert, that some of them 
were united to her in the bond not only of warm 
and constant friendship, but of Christian fellow- 
ship. When the King of Prussia was in England, 
he made a point of visiting her at her own abode, 


on which oceasion she had the pleasure of present- 
ing to him her children, and children’s children, a 
goodly company, between thirty and forty in num- 


ber! She was also gratified by receiving a most 


affectionate and sympathizing letter from him in | 


his own hand, within a few weeks of her death. 
The interest felt about her on the continent of 
Europe, as well as in the United States of America, 
was indeed as warm, and nearly as general as in 
her own country. 

After all, however, those loved her the best, who 
knew her the most in private life. Her love, which 
flowed so freely towards mankind in general, 
assumed a concentrated form towards the individ- 
uals of her own immediate circle. There was not 
one of them who did not live in her remembrance ; 


not one who could not acknowledge her as an | 


especial friend—a helper and sustainer in life. She 
was an ardent lover of the beauties of nature, and 
observed them with delight, in their smaller as 
well as larger features. A shell by the sea-side, 
a feather, or a flower, would fill her heart with 
joy, and tune her tongue to praise, while she gazed 
on it as an evidence of divine wisdom, skill, and 
goodness. It was, indeed, a remarkable feature 
in her character, that she was as complete in the 
litle as in the great things of life—as successful 
in matters of a subordinate nature, as in those of 
higher moment. 

Those who are accustomed to observe the ways 
of divine merey and wisdom, will not be surprised 
that so beloved, so popular a being, should expe- 
rience the full force of the Seripture declaration— 
“Whom the Lord loveth, he chasteneth.”” Many 
and varied were her tribulations in the course of 
her pilgrimage ; and it was through no light meas- 
ure of affliction that she was prepared for her full- 
ness of sympathy with the sufferings of others. 
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A delicate constitution, and many of the visitations 
of sickness, the unexpeqed death of some of her 
beloved children and grandchildren, as well as the 
loss of other near relations and connexions, and 
some unexpected adverse circumstances, were 
among the close trials of faith and patience, with 
which her Heavenly Father saw fit to prove her 
in this valley of tears. And, indeed, they served 
her purpose, for she was preserved in deep humil- 
ity and in true tenderness of spirit before the 
Lord, under whose holy hand she quietly bowed 
\in resignation of soul. She knew what it was te 
mourn and weep, but she never despaired. She 
was one who could truly sing the song of Habak- 
kuk :—** Although the fig-tree shall not blossom, 
neither shal] fruit be in the vines; the labor of the 
olive shall fail, and the fields shall yield no meat ; 
the flock shall be cut off from the fold, and there 
shall be no herd in the stalls; yet I will rejoice in 
the Lord, and joy in the God of my salvation.’ 

In the summer of 1843, she spent a few weeks 
in Paris, for the last time. Never, perhaps, did 
she manifest a greater brightness than during that 
period. Her numerous friends (of various classes) 
flocked around her with peculiar pleasure, and 
lively and precious indeed was her testimony 
amongst them, to the truth as it is in Jesus, and 
to its practical importance and efficacy. This 
was her last effort of the kind. Soon after her 
return home, her health was evidently enfeebled, 
aud towards the close of that year, she became so 
alarmingly ill that the solicitude of her own fam- 
ily, and the multitudes who loved her and knew 
her value, was painfully awakened. 

Although she continued very infirm in body, the 
sufferings which she had endured, from a painful 
jirritation of the nerves, and spasms, gradually 
jabated. She was again enabled, to a certain 
, extent, and with occasional relapses, to enjoy the 
company of her friends; again united with them 
in the public worship of God ; again cheered and 
comforted the family circle ; again labored, as far 
as health would permit, for the benefit of her fel- 
low-men. It was a joy and a comfort to many 
that she was enabled to attend two of the sittings 
of the last yearly meeting, and the last annual 
meeting of the British Ladies’ Society, on which 
several occasions she addressed the company 
present, with al] her usual sweetness, love, and 
power. 

About two months ago, she went with her hus- 
hand and family, for change of air and scene, to 
| Ramsgate, where she was surrounded by several 
/members of her family, and took peculiar pleasure 

in the company of some of her beloved grand-chil- 
'dren, who had lately lost an invaluable father. 
| But she was far from forgetting to be useful to 
others beyond her own circle. Repeatedly was 
\she engaged in acceptable religious service at a 
friends’ meeting in a neighboring village ; and she 
twwok great pains in disseminating Bibles and tracts 
among the crews of foreign and other vessels, 
which frequented the harbor. ‘‘ We must work 
while it is to-day,’’ said she, ‘‘ however low the 
service we may be called to. I desire, through the 
| help that may be granted me, to do it fo the end ;”’ 
adding, ‘‘‘ Let us sow beside all waters ;’ I so 
greatly feel the importance of that text, ‘In the 
morning sow thy seed, and in the evening with- 
hold act thine hand, for thou knowest not whether 
‘shall prosper, either this or that, or whether they 
both shall be alike good.’”’ While such was her 
earnest desire, she placed no dependence for salva- 
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tion on any works of righteousness which she had 
done, or could do; but only on the fulness and 
freeness of the pardoniig love of God in Christ 
Jesus—the one great sacrifice for sin, her sure and 
certain hope of eternal glory. 

In the mean while there was a marked sweet- 
ness and loveliness in her conversation and de- 
meanor, and a peculiar and increasing seriousness 
in her state of mind—a longing for a glorious 
eternity—which seemed to denote that she was 
rapidly ripening for a holier and brighter scene, a 
better and enduring inheritance. Speaking of her 
fate afflictions, in a note to one of her brothers, 
she acknowledged that she did not count them 
strange, as though some strange thing had hap- 
pened unto her, but rather rejoiced in being made 
a partaker in the sufferings of Christ, that when 
his glory should be revealed, she might be glad 
also with exceeding joy. ‘* Ah, dearest * 
she added, ** may we, through our Lord’s love and 
mercy, eventually thus rejoice with him in glory, 
rest and peace, when this passing scene shall close 
upon our view!’ Her hour was indeed nearly 
come. 

In the afternoon of the 11th inst., after a day or 
two of considerable suffering and debility, she was 
suddenly attacked with pressure on the brain, and 
while sinking under the stroke, was heard to 
exclaim, ‘‘O my dear Lord, keep and help thy 
servant!’ She soon fell into a deep slumber, 
and became totally unconscious; which state not- 
withstanding some severe convulsions, continued 
almost without intermission, until, on the morning 
of the 13th, she quietly drew her last breath. On 
one occasion, however, she woke up for a few 
moments and said to a faithful attendant who was 
beside her bed, ‘* This is a strife, but I am sare.”’ 
Safe she then was, doubtless, in the holy bands of 
the Lord, who was with her in the valley of the 
shadow of death. Safe she now is forever, as we 
reverently yet firmly believe, in the bosom of that 
adorable Redeemer, whom she ardently lovec, and 
faithfully followed. 

Although she was scarcely to be numbered with 
the aged, hers was a LONG LIFE in the service of 
her God and Saviour. She died in her sixty-sixth 
year. 





THE RANSOMED. 


Weep not for the ransomed; for the Master has 
come, 

And is calling his wash’d and redeemed ones home ; 

The great and good Shepherd, of his infinite love, 

Is gathering his flock to the sheepfold above. 

They have gone to their rest where the righteous 
rejoice, 

For they ran at his bidding, and followed his 
voice. 

Oh! his merey and goodness have been ever of old 

‘To the sheep of his pasture, and lambs of his fold ! 


Weep not for the ransomed—ah! why should we 
weep? 

In the arms of the Saviour they have fallen asleep ; 

They are resting with him—far away from all 
strife, 

They shall feed evermore in the pastures of life. 

Here the wolf is abroad, and storms are around, 

But there a safe hiding and shelter have found. 

Yes, yes, ye may weep—(ah! who can refrain *) 

Yet not for the ransomed—but the scattered and 
slain ! 

Philadelphia, ninth month, 1845. 
Friend, Philadelphia. 





THE ADVENT OF TRUTH--THE EVENING CHIME. 





THE ADVENT OF TRUTH. 


A tre there is, though far its dawn may be, 
And shadows thick are brooding on the main, 

When, like the sun upspringing from the sea, 
Truth shall arise, vith F om in its train ; 


And Light upon its forehead, as a star 

Upon the brow of heaven, to shed its rays 
Among all people, whereso’er they are, 

And shower upon them calm and happy days. 


As sunshine comes with healing on its wing, 
After long nights of sorrow and unrest, 

Solace and peace, and sympathy to bring 
To the grieved spirit and unquiet breast. 


No more shall then be heard the slave’s deep groan, 
Nor man man’s inhumanity deplore ; 

All strife shall cease, and war shall be unknown, 
And the world’s golden age return once more. 


And nations now that, with Oppression’s hand, 
Are to the dust of earth with sorrow bowed, 
Shall then erect in fearless vigor stand, 
And with recovered freedom shout aloud. 


Along with Truth, Wisdom, her sister-twin, 
Shall] come—they two are never far apart— 

At their approach, to sume lone cavern Sin 
Shall cowering flee, as stricken to the heart. 


Right shall then temper Justice, as ’t is meet 
It should, and Justice give to Right its own : 
Might shall its sword throw underneath its feet, 
And Tyranny, unkinged, fall off its throne. 


Then let us live in hope, and still prepare 
Us and our children for the end, that they 
Instruct may those who after them shall heir, 
To watch and wait the coming of that day. 

Poems by William Anderson. 1845. 





From the Daily Globe. 
THE EVENING CHIME, 


BY P. PARKS, 


Tue vales are dark—but every hill 
Lifts high its crest of sunbeams still— 
Listen! the music of the bowers 
Wanders no more among the flowers, 
But on the breeze of evening swells 
The distant sound of vesper bells— 
To the lone ear, at sunset time, 

How pleasing is that evening chime! 


The exile on his lonely way, 

Oft hears it at the close of day ; 

And tears will gather in his eye 

As that deep sound goes trembling by ; 
Long-vanish’d scenes his heart recalls, 
Upon his thoughts a mildness falls— 
And voices from a distant elime 
Breathe sofily in that evening chime. 


How gently through those lofty hills 
The deep and solemn music thrills ; 
No other sound the breezes bear, 

To break the holy silence there. 


I love the sound—it brings to me 

An Eden of tranquillity— 

For then the heart forgets its guile, 
And passion slumbers for a while 
And the redeeming spark of Heaven, 
That to the vilest soul is given, 
Burns brightly up, at sunset time, 
As sounds that sacred evening chime. 
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GREGARIOUS AVARICE—THE CORN-LAW. 


GREGARIOUS AVARICE. 


Avarice and the other selfish passions do not, 
like those which are more social in their workings, 
become ennobled when they move great masses at 
once. On the contrary, their repulsive features 
become exaggerated when they take possession of 
crowds. Of all the passions, avarice is the one 
which to first thoughts appears most exclusively 
the source of solitary enjoyment; yet in fact, more 
than any ether of the unamiable emotions, it is 
found to derive augmented power from companion- 
ship and example. It is not to sympathy, but to 
emulation, that this is owing. The avaricious 
herd together and goad each other on by the 
stimulus of rivalry alone: they are jealous of each 
other—waspish even in their cooperation. Ava- 
rice must have been the devil that entered into the 
herd of swine and urged them down the steep into 
the sea where they were drowned. The avari- 
cious epidemic is of frequent occurrence, and has 
many exciting causes, It was gregarious avarice 
that drew shoal after shoal of Corteses, Pizarros, 
and Almagros, to rob and murder in America. It 
was gregarious avarice that urged men into the 
bubble Mining Companies, and frenzied projects 
of founding New. States among the swamps of 
Poyais, in 1825. Gregarious avarice goaded Por- 





tuguese, Dutch, and English, to pillage the natives 
of the Indian Archipelago, and murder each other 
for the booty, from the time that Cape Horn was} 
first doubled, down to the crowning massacre of | 
Amboyna. The disease does not always appear | 


ina simple form; its feverishness is mixed up 
with and concealed by more generous excitements. 
The leaders of the Crusades were animated by a 


great and generous though mistaken idea; but the 
love of booty among men of the sword, and the 
cool, callous calculations of the traders of Venice 
and Genoa, brought them as many recruits as 
religious enthusiasm. It is when least mixed and | 
qualified with more generous emotions that grega- 
rious avarice appears most hateful and contempti- 
ble. The Mississippi mania in France, the South 
Sea mania in England, the present railway mania 
throughout Europe and America,* have scarcely 
any redeeming features about them. City satirists 
harp upon the ‘‘ stags’’ and their shifts; they are 
the least numerous class among those who are 
sick of avarice even to the death—their small game 
is little more than the chronic avarice always lurk- 
ing in the social frame. If you would see the 
real uyvliness of railway speculation, go to a meet- 
ing of some. respectable company. The scene is 
the largest hall in some crack London tavern. 
The body of the apartment—the spacious music- 
gallery—is crainmed with proprietors. They are 
Substantial men. Three moustaches may be de- 
tected on a close scrutiny—one coat with suspi- 
cious-looking lapels of sumptuous velvet ostenta- 
tiously folded back—one huge double breast-pin 
of paltry stones on a frayed and faded neckeloth ; 
but the mass consists of seemly burgesses, with 
shrewd, healthy, pleasant countenances, well-ar- 
rayed in broad-cloth. They are in outward ap- 
pearance the élite of the trading and manufactur- 
ing class. They are obviously in a state of high 
excitement. Groups start up in different parts of 


* Not in America. It is somewhat strange that rail- 
road speculators did not cross the Atlantic to buy up 
well established lines here. Probably this mania re- 
sembled the tulip mania, in being a mere gambling 
speculation—not founded in any love of rails or Bo ss 
—Living Age. 
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the hall, and look eagerly towards the outskirts of 
the crowd whenever a rustle is heard. At last 
the whole mass rises with a simultaneous cheer. 
A shrewd, hard-featured man—preceded and fol- 
lowed by a dozen well-dressed attendants, proud as 
peacocks of their proximity—enters, and takes the 
chair. Amid rapturous applause he proceeds to 
develop the course of action recommended by him- 
self or his brother directors. It evinces no com- 
prehensive views of general utility—not even a 
high degree of mechanical skill. It is merely a 
sample of skilful jobbing on a grand scale—dexter- 
ous reconciliation of discordant selfish interests in 
order to bring a numerous body to work together. 
And its great recommendation is that it will raise 
the price of shares. The imitative herd, who spec- 
ulate without knowledye, merely through greed 
because they see others gain, could place their 
necks beneath the tread of their instructor, or 
carry him on their shoulders. They gloat upon 
him with admiring glances; they subscribe thou- 
sands to his testimonial. And yet he is not even 
an inventor or improver of the system by which 
they hope to profit. His talent is simply the 
cleverness or luck to hit on profitable schemes, or 
to associate himself with those most likely to win. 
In the age of Elizabeth, Spenser and Jonson 
unconsciously breathed a spirit of poetry into their 
conceptions of mammon; but the incarnation of 


| mammon in our age, the last avatar of the Brahma 


of Avarice, is merely grasping, greedy, imitative ; 
there is nothing of intellect or imagination about 
it. A scene such as we have been describing and 
have lately witnessed does not excite indignation, 
but a melancholy contempt.— Spectator, Nov. 1. 


THE BEST TIME FOR UNDOING THE CORN-LAW., 


Unpve procrastination indicates that a man does 
not see his way clearly; undue precipitation, that 
he does not see it at all. True promptitude and 
true caution lead to the same result. The wise 
man bides his time: but when the time comes he 
springs to his mark at once. 

It is for the ministers of the crown to consider 
whether the time has come for action upon the 
corn-law. If the deficiency in the potato crop is 
so great as to render the ultimate opening of the 
ports unavoidable, they ought to be opened now. 
Tt will be too late when the people are actually suf- 
fering from hunger, and when we have been fore- 
stalled in the most accessible markets. Advices 
received by the previous mail from North Amer- 
ica intimated, that though there was rather more 
than a fair average crop of cereals throughout the 
Union, no fall in the prices of grain was expected, 
even without a foreign demand, in consequence of 
the indifferent potato crops. The advices by the 
last mai] intimate that the prices of grain are ris- 
ing, on account of an active foreign competition. 
Buyers from Liverpool are bidding against buyers 
from Holland; but, with the sliding scale, and the 
uncertainty whether the ports will be opened after 
all, the operations of the English buyer are timid 
and hesitating. 

In Sir Robert Peel's onslaught on the corn-laws— 
foreshadowed by Ashley and Escott skirmishes— 
the opening of the ports would enable him to move 
from a ground of vantage. Everybody whose opin- 
ion is worth minding, admits that the corn-law 
cannot be maintained in its integrity ; but any pro- 
posal rebus integris to alter it is sure to be met 
with objections numerous and contradictory as to 
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the time and manner. It will be so many men 
so many minds among the ranks of those favorable 
to the innovation. But to throw the ports open to 
meet the present emergency, and keep them open 
ull the meeting of parliament, will greatly simplify 
the question. ‘* Gentlemen,’’ the premier might 
say, * to obviate an appalling amount of suffering 
and possible turbulence, her majesty’s ministers 
felt themselves compelled to suspend uncondition- 
ally the operation of corn-laws. Confident in the 
humanity of this assembly, they shrink not from 
the responsibility of the act. But here is the dif- 
ficulty : the opening of the ports, like the opening 
of a certain gate by a certain portress, ‘ was easy, 
but to shut exceeds our power.’ I frankly confess, 
that in the present state of public opinion, to reim- 
pose a corn-law requires more courage than | pos- 
sess. If any of the great statesmen who surround 
me feel sufficient confidence in his own resources 
to undertake the task, I will make way for him.” 

There could scarcely be a more opportune season 
than the present for abolishing the corn-laws at 
once. The greatest advantage in throwing free 
the trade in food, looked for by those who under- 
stand the subject, is the steadying of the market— 
the rendering more equable the annual distribution 
of the annual produce of food throughout the world. 
Under ordinary circumstances, to throw open the 
ports in consequence of a deficiency of home-grown 
food, might press too hard upon the farmer: it 
would prevent the rise in prices to which he looks 
to compensate him for a short crop. But this 
year all our nearest neighbors are much in the 
same condition as ourselves. The removal of the 
restrictions on the trade in food, though it will 
be the means of distributing the pressure more 
equally, and rendering it in so far more easy, is 
not likely to make the farmer bear more than his 
fair proportion.— Spectator, Nov. 1. 





IL LIBRO DI FERRO. 


A New aristocracy is springing up—the aristoc- 
racy of railways. Your ‘‘ cotton lord ”’ begins to 
give place to the ‘‘ extensive shareholder;”’ a 
phrase which implies a fortune—or ruin. The cot- 
tonocracy can, however, furnish no paralle] to the 
‘‘director.’’ The directory of a railway—repre- 
senting the ownership of such vast property, en- 
dued with such immense resources, that millions 
sterling will be voted by a board after an hour's 
discussion—that body of many members are a very 
prince, and each member, therefore, is the fraction 
of a prince. Nay, asingle director may be cumu- 
latively a prince; for if 20 directors = 1 prince, 
so a member who is director of 20 railways 
== 20-20ths of a prince = 1 prince. In this way 
Mr. George Hudson is a prince independent of 
the sovereign,—no impeachment on that Prince 
George’s loyalty. We observe, indeed, that his 
loyal highness visits Sir Robert Peel; who would 
not of course be host even to an emperor if the im- 
perial majesty were at issue with the established 
authority, much less a mere prince ; for, after all, 
what are princes and emperors to the prime minis- 
ter of the British Empire? 

If your railway directors are princes or particles 
of princes, what shall we call the chairman—the 
viceroy whom they set over themselves—their 
doge—their (viaduct)-Archduke* Mr. Hudson is 
called the “‘ Railway King,”’ in virtue of his su- 
premacy: rather call him railway emperor; the 
chairmen all being kings. Survey the domains 
> 


DI FERRO. 


over which they ride supreme—their splendid pal- 
ace at each terminus; their landed domains, nar- 
row, but long; their subjects, the lusty laborers: 
their army, railway policemen, a very fine and 
imposing corps, with a supermilitary dignity of as- 
feck; their civil service, in the station-offices. 

hen they have a corps which we know not how 
to compare so well as to the ordnance department 
—their engineers with the subordinate engine- 
drivers and stokers, marching hither and thither 
with that huge blind cannon the engine-boiler. Dv 
not the railway sovereigns possess power of |ife 
and death? Can they not convey passengers more 
safely and smoothly than by any other terrestrial 
conveyance: or, turning upon them the deadly 
collision, dash them to pieces and seatter them 
over the land? 

We see that this new power in the world is 
making itself recognized in other climes. France 
has its own railway oligarchy; strongly infused, 
however, with Anglo-Saxon blood. We wonder, 
by the way, that some of her astute politicians do 
not in that recognize a march stolen upon them by 
‘**la perfide Albion.’’ Englishmen too are busy 
in Russia. Republics can as little as despotisms 
exclude the new oligarchy : we read in the Jour- 
nal des Débats— 

“ Two agents of an English company are now 
travelling over Switzerland, and visiting the au- 
thorities of the several cantons, in order to obtain 
permission to construct a railroad, which is to con- 
nect Germany with the Mediterranean, and cross 
a part of Switzerland. According to their state- 
ment, their company is in possession of a capita! 
of 3,000 ,0002_, and several important London houses 
are at the head of the enterprise.”’ 

The reader has perhaps heard of a Sir Joshua 
Walmsley, who was once mayor of Liverpool and 
was not member for Liverpool: that Sir Joshua 
suddenly appears before us as a “‘ distinguished trav- 
eller ’’ in Sicia—a parvenu grandee among hidal- 
gos: but then Sir Joshua is ‘‘ connected with 
railways ”’"— 

“* The day before yesterday,” says a letter writ- 
ten at Santander on the 17th October, in the Her- 
aldo of Madrid, ** Sir Joshua Walmsley and the 
eminent English engineer M. G. Stephenson ar- 
rived hither, in order to inspect the line from this 
town to the canal of Castile, and from Valladolid 
to the capital. Sir J. Walmsley was received by 
the provincial deputation and the constitutional 
Ayuntamiento. wo committees of those two 
bodies, and the mixed committee of the railroad 
from the town to the canal, accompanied the dis- 
eee travellers until their departure.”’ 

neral officers of the railway forces arrive on 
alien shores, and straight the policy of a kingdom is 
changed: General Bacon and Colonel Fitch land 
at Lisbon on the 13th of October; on the 16th a 
cabinet council is held, the queen and king assist- 
ing in person; and then dilatory Portugal, elec- 
trified by the iron energy of Fitch and Bacon, in- 
stantly puts forth a programme of its terms for es- 
tablishing railways in Portugal. The terms are 
perhaps not the best—that is not our business ; but 
there will be railways in Portugal: the share- 
holder, the director, and the civil engineer, have 
established a footing on the soil, and they will 
make felt their iron sway. 

In the Eternal City well do they know the pow- 
er arising in the world: the papacy excomuuni- 
eates it, Italian despotism trembles at it—but it 
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comes, rapid, inevitable, overwhelming as a rail- 
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A LAND FOR NEW RELIGIONS--LONDON IN A NEW DRESS. 


way-train. Rash are they that tempt collision! 
Already the passport-people on whom Italian poli- 
cies 0 much depend are fairly bothered by rail- 
wa visé of the passport degenerates to an 
idle form: the Adriatic is laid under the bars of a 
rail ; and ere long the high walls of Rome will owa 
the presence of a terminus—different from that Ter- 
minus whom the Pagan peasantry worshipped. 
The Libro d’Oro is out of print, and Venice must 
acknowledge the Libro di Ferro of the new Euro- 

an nobility; the Conscript Fathers live only in 
Deere, and railway directors will take their places ; 
the triple mitre, at which Luther hurled his ink- 
stand in vain, will topple over before a pilot-en- 
gine—perchance making its exit by favor of that 
vast viaticum.—Spectator, Nov. 1. 


A LAND FOR NEW RELIGIONS. 


A xeLiciovs war is raging in the state of Tlli- 
nois : not a sectarian war such as for three centu- 
ries has been often witnessed in Europe, but a war 
by which a new religion is sought to be crushed, 
The founder of the Mormons laid claim to a new 
revelation : he was a kind of Mahomet in his way. 
His followers, like the believers in Mr. Owen, 
founded a city—Nauvoo ; but, unlike those of Mr. 
Owen, they reared in it the temple of their new 
faith. Mormonism is like Mahometism, a political 
religion ; the faith gives form to the civil polity. 
The Mormons have had their martyrs, and now 
they have their armies. Under Mr. Bachenstos, a 


sheriff appointed by the government of Illinois, 
the Mormons have occupied and entrenched them- 
selves in the towns of Carthage and Warsaw; 
they have fought a pitched battle, in which eigh- 


teen of their antagonists and three of their own 
number have been killed ; and they offer terms to 
the citizens, on which, if agreed to, they will 
evacuate the country. Mormonism, to judge of 
it by the writings which have reached this country, 
is a crude digest of doctrines and ceremonies from 
the Judaic and Christian canon: its ‘* Bible,”’ 
however, is not much more incoherent than 
the Koran, and much less so than the frag- 
ments from Egyptian mythology that Homer 
picked up and retailed. The troth is, that the rav- 
ings of Johanna Southcote and the founder of Mor- 
monism are nut less intellectual than the oracles 
of the founders of many religions. The beautiful 
architecture and sculpture of the classical nations 
—their poetry—blind us to the incoherence of the 
creed which still lingered in the popular belief of the 
ages which gave them birth, and were idealized or 
treated civilly by their authors. ‘The accomplish- 
ments acquired by the Arabs when they came in 
contact with the Hellenized portion of the Roman 
empire, gave birth to a literature through which 
the incoherencies of the Koran is viewed. New 
mythologies cannot spring up in old-settled and civ- 
ilized countries: their incongruities are detected ; 
the sources whence they are pilfered are known ; 
they derive no adventitious beauty from connexion 
with a national literature ; their folly can be ex- 
posed without fear of giving umbrage to popular 
sensitiveness. But the back-woods of a new coun- 
try are full of energetic ignoramuses—men for 
whom the most disfigured copy of literary or artis- 
tical ideas possesses a charm—men who fee! the 
want of a religion, have never been taught one, 
and have enjoyed no intellectual training to teach 
them to detect absurdities. The camp-meetings 
brought many close to the verge of that state of 
mind in which Pythonesses and Thaumaturgi have 
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been able to mould nations into believers ; and the 
Mormons have fairly plunged into it. In the back- 
woods of America religion-makers may still have 
a chance. But they must make haste, else the 
rapid progress of intereommunication will forestal 
their market.—Spectator. 





LONDON IN A NEW DRESS. 


A prosecT is said to be contemplated which 
would strikingly alter the aspect of London ; it is 
to cover the footways with transparent verandahs 
projecting from the houses, “‘so that even on the 
wettest day the metropolis can be traversed from 
one end to another without an umbrella.’’ There 
appears on the face of it, no good objection to 
make to such a plan; but so many reasons in its 
favor start up at the first idea, that whether it is 
really entertained or not, it may be well worth 
considering with a view to its execution. The 
shopkeepers, having regard to the comfort of their 
own eyes and the preservation of their goods in 
color, use some kind of canvass shade in sunny 
weather, which projects far across the pathway. 
A modification and extension of this canvass shade 
would answer the present purpose. It should be 
waterproof as well as transparent. It should 
stretch all across the pavement. And in order to 
make the roofing continuous, each householder 
should make his shade extend the fall width of his 
house and no more ; or each might extend an inch 
or two beyond, and every alternate one be a little 
lower than the two on each side of it. As the 
English is a windy climate, it would be desirable 
to have some means of fastening down the edge of 
the roofing on the outer side of the pavement; 
but, for the sake of light and space, it would be 
necessary to make any poles used for that purpose 
as slender as possible. It would be easy so to 
contrive each compartment of roofing as to carry 
off the rain without letting it fall through the 
interstices. 

Doubtless, such an apparatus for the public con- 
venience would be more expensive than the present 
eanvass blind; but we suspect that it would be 
very sure to “‘ pay;’’ it would very greatly in- 
crease the casual business of shops, by the facility 
of lounging in all weathers. t he present gas- 
lights are more expensive, we presume, in direct 
outlay, than the few small dull oil-lamps that made 
visible the darkness of London streets; but there 
ean be no doubt that they have fully ‘ paid’’ all 
the cost, if only in that shopping after daylight 
which in the time of candles was a nuisance but is 
now a luxury. If adopted first in some of the 
streets having already the advantages of fine shops 
and a good site, such as Regent Street, the plan 
would no doubt be imitated elsewhere ; but those 
streets which took the lead would obtain a name 
for being a convenient promenade, and with spirit 
and activity might keep the start. One does not 
see, at least for the present, how such a plan could 
be adopted in streets without shops; and its very 
absence in those streets, in sunny or rainy weather, 
would drive increased numbers of passengers into 
the channe! of retail traffic. 

With taste and ingenuity, a system of verandahs 
throughout the main streets might be made highly 
ornamental. Every part, without great expense— 
not greater than would amply “ pay”—might be 
made decorative ; the poles, the framework of the 
front edge, the colors of the transparent stuff. It 
might be the means of imparting a great additiun 
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of gayety and even beauty to the streets. Fancy 
might be inexhaustibly employed in varying the 
designs of the supports and the patterns of the 
colors. Shopkeepers would become emulous in 
the contest of taste, and the new adjunct to the 
shop-front would afford a desirable field for the 
faculties which labor in vain to strike out new 
ideas for door-jambs and cornices. ‘The streets 
would acquire a totally novel and very pleasing 
aspect; a shelter convenient to the foot-passen- 
ger, relieved from that clumsy and imperfect 
instrument, often damp, and always burdensome, 
the umbrella; to the rider a new and pleasing 
decoration, not hiding, but crowning the handsome 
shop-fronts. ‘That same obseure foreign prince 
who was gratified by the notion that London 
greeted his arrival at night with a special illumina- 
tion, might faney by day that England was ac- 
knowledging in his person the compliment paid to 
Queen Victoria in the Belgian towns, where the 
streets were covered over with linen. London 
would always be dressed out as if for a festival.— 
Spectator. 





From the Picayune. 
CALIFORNIA. 


Ir can be safely asserted that no nation, either 
of ancient or modern times, has displayed a for- 
bearance in the matter of aequiring territory com- 
parable to that of the United States. From the 
treaty of peace in 1783—from the period when the 
war of Independence established the colonies an 
independent state, free to pursue such a career as 
the ambition of its people might dictate, up to the 
present period—there have lain within our grasp 
the most inviting temptations to conquest ; and yet 
no move has ever been made to acquire territory by 
such means. However the boundaries of the 
Union have been enlarged since the formation of 
the constitution, not one acre has been added to it, 
except fairly bought and paid for at a price stipu- 
lated by the parties from whom it was acquired. 
Long after the national strength became gigantic, 
as compared with that of coterminous states, and 
when there were stronger grounds of claim to con- 
tiguous soil than would have sufficed the most ab- 
stinent monarchy in Europe for an excuse to seize 
upon it, the United States have disdained to take 
the value of one poor furlong unless fairly and 
freely ceded to us for a consideration agreed upon. 
In the matter of Texas, it is known throughout the 
world that that vast and valuable domain was re- 
peatedly offered to the United States, and that our 
government refused to accept as a gift what any 
other nation would have grasped as waif, long 
after Mexico had abandoned all show of a purpose 
to resubjugate it. Even the annexation was not 
consummated until foreign powers evinced designs 
upon the revolutionized province hostile to the 
United States, and menacing even to the happiness 
and absolute independence of the young republic 
itself. It may be almost assumed that the very 
governments—more particularly Great Britain— 
which have made the greatest outery against the 
rapacity of the United States, were themselves the 
cause of the absorption of Texas, as it is questiona- 
ble if the act of last winter would have been adopt- 
ed had it not been for the insulting attitude taken 
by them of opposition to an arrangement exclusive- 





ly within the control and competency of the people 
of the two nations. 

It would not be at all hazardous to predict that 
the very issue that was precipitated upon us as re- 
gards ‘Texas, will be eventually forced upon us in 
respect to California. The vague intimations and 
prophetic suggestions of English writers, touching 
the future occupation of the two Californias as a 
British colony, have assumed more distinct and 
positive shapes. What has been talked of as a 
problematical good is recommended in a practical 
form, and the modes of actual proprietorship are 
discussed ~ the British press in the spirit of an in- 
quiry into the properest way to accomplish an end 
already agreed upon. The plan of exchanging 
Mexican bonds, held in large quantities by British 
capitalists, for lands in California, with the under- 
standing that the proprietorship of the soil carry 
with it to the English bankers a sovereignty such 
as that held by the Kast India Company over their 
plundered and oppressed subjects in Asia, has been 
proposed by London journalists with admired com- 
placency. The suggestion that a government so 
nefarious in all its attributes, so selfish in its con- 
stitution as a mere mercantile venture, and so ty- 
rannical in its operation as a machine to squeeze 
the substance of the people out of them, be estab- 
lished on one of our frontier lines, is quite enough 
to chill the blood of every freeman and make it 
hotter again from reaction. Still, this proposition 
has been entertained and urged by papers of the 
largest circulation and influence in England. 

The “ Foreign Quarterly Review’’ urges Queen 
Victoria’s cabinet to secure the Californias as an 
‘* appendage to Oregon’’—to which latter country 
that influential journal asserts the British title to be 
** unquestionable.’’ The English presses, when it 
suits them, regard the Mexican government as 
dismembered, and cite the declarations of the Mex- 
ican cabinet, often and foolishly repeated, that the 
issue of the Texas controversy would test the na- 
tional existence of the republic, as yielding the 
pretensions of that sovereignty to be considered 
and respected as one of the family of nations. It 
is true, English editors confine this abnegation of 
Mexican nationality to the single proposition of de- 
taching the Californias—in all other regards, and 
especially as relates to the annexation of ‘Texas to 
the United States, they allow her quite respecta- 
bility and sovereignty enough to be most scanda- 
lously and wickedly outraged by the democratic 
Yankee nation. It would be something to see 
what this same Review would say if the American 
government, improving its suggestion of acquiring 
California as an appendage to Oregon, were to take 
pataneten of it as such. And this the United 
States might do at any time ; for that portion of 
the territory in dispute which clearly belongs to 
this republic, and which the British government 
has offered to yield, and will at any time yield to 
us, is coterminous with California. Upon the prin- 
ciple laid down by English authority, if the Cali- 
fornias are an appendage to any portion of Oregon, 
they stand in ‘the category to the United States’ 
share of it. Yet, should the usurpations of Eng- 
land drive us to take the Californias, to prevent 
their falling into hestile hands—a consummation 
more probable than many are prepared to admit— 
the clamor this same Review would make would 
almost, if not quite, ‘‘ fright the isle from her pro- 
priety.’’ 
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EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENCE. 


From the National Intelligencer. 
EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Paris, November 16, 1845. 

Tue railway rage is strong enough in France, 
but not so wild and general as in England. The 
London Times continues its denunciations and 
bodings thus : 

‘‘]t is said of a late illustrious personage that, 
having entered the turf and made a heap of bets, 
he found himself unable to calculate his own lia- 
bilities, and was obliged to put his betting-book 
into the hands of a regular accountant. The 
result showed that he must lose considerably on 
overy possible event, and might lose enormously 
en some events that were by no means improbable. 
The British public has been guilty of a hke but a 
thousand-fold greater absurdity. It is indeed our 
sad expectation that a very few months will bring 
to light a greater amount of folly and ruin than 
can be charged against the turf of all England and 
acentury of pure blacklegism. For the present 
we forbear from the figures which place beyond 
doubt a most tremendous result. A/l will have to 
share the effects of this national delusion and 
calamity.”’ 

The quidnunes here descant on the squabbles of 
the Mexican authorities with the envoys of France, 
Englaad, and Spain, and are amused with the 
argument of the Mexican minister to the Congress 
fur concession to England. ‘‘If we should be 


abandoned or assailed by France and England, 
what will remain for us but to throw ourselves 
under the protection of the United States ?”’ 

A long editorial article of the Morning Chron- 


icle of the 12th instant, consists of remarks on the 
abatement of French anti-anglican feelings. ‘* Mr. 
Guizot,”’ it seems, ‘‘ has the rare advantage of 
having faced and outlived that political trade-wind 
of French hate to England which blew so furi- 
ously in his teeth, and which so often menaced 
him with shipwreck.’’ And the Morning Herald 
of the 13th (ministerial) strikes the same chord : 

‘*Had our government yielded, in even the 
slightest degree, to any one of the suggestions of 
Lord Palmerston or the Chronicle, or had it 
adopted, however distantly, the tone of the Times, 
a war had been inevitable. By seconding the 
French king and the French ministry, Sir Robert 
Peel and Lord Aberdeen have obtained four years’ 
peace, and destroyed the anti-English feeling in 
France; and if this were their only ministerial 
achievement, it is an achievement sufficient to 
reflect honor upon a long public life.”’ 

The destruction or subsidence of the anti-Eng- 
lish sentiment is a sheer postulate of the London 
oracles. Mr. Guizot did, indeed, face it at first, 
but he yielded to it, more or less, or beguiled it, as 
in the instance of the slave-trade visit question. 
It was manifested in both chambers, last session, 
more sharply and positively than before ; it still 
pervades the press, and breaks out everywhere in 
public action and private demeanor. Jealousy of 
British power and designs is nearly universal. 
There is a constant ripeness for suspicion, irrita- 
tion, and the gratification in any mode of inveterate 
rivalry and resentment. It were to be fervidly 
desired that all nations should entertain the best 
will and pursue the most amicable conduct towards 
each other; we may not deceive ourselves as to 
the fact of the reverse between two countries such 
and relatively situated as France and Great Britain. 

tween their cabinets there is an entire concord 
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of policy and resolute aversion to rupture ; on the 
side of the French people, at least, the conversion 
of prejudice and antipathy into entente cordiale is a 
prodigy beyond all the sympathies and efforts of 
the courts and cabitiets ; the more of lax conces- 
sion, aggressive concert, and personal and political 
cordiality between them, the keener the distrust 
and the further the recoil of nearly al] the French 
parties and the portion of the people throughout 
the realm who think or feel on the subject. On 
the 13th instant it was reported that the British 
consul general in Morocco was instructed by his 
government to advise the emperor to assist the 
French expedition against Abd-el-Kader, and to 
proclaim that the British cabinet acknowledged 
the French right to pursue .‘e Emir throughout 
the* Moorish dominions. Our journals at once 
denounced this extreme compliance as officious 
and insidious meddling, in derogation of the inde- 
pendent power and dignity of France. 

The ys des Debats of this morning fur- 
nishes advices from Greece to the 31st ultimo. 
They comprise Lord Aberdeen’s note—a full col- 
umn—to Coletti, respecting the payment of the 
Greek debt, which I noticed in a former epistle. 
It is more than a peremptory demand of money ; 
it is a magisterial, unsparing reprehension of the 
internal management of al] affairs—such a lecture 
as renders ridiculous, when it is brooked, any pre- 
tension to pational independence. The Paris 
Siécle allows ihat Lord Aberdeen had a right to 
call for the fulfilment of the pecuniary engage- 
ments of the Greek government, but complains of 
the general reproof as unwarrantable interference 
and domineering exaction. ‘The observation fol- 
lows that his lordship would not have so scolded 
and bullied Coletti, if this minister were not 
thought to be devoted to France. Such a paper 
would not, however, have been presented without 
the knowledge and approval or assent of the 
French cabinet. It had the sanction of Russia, 
and is, under all circumstances, a teeming docu- 
ment. 

The first page of the Debats consists of an 
exposition of the situation of matters in Algeria, 
from official letters down to the 9th instant. 

Nothing of importance had been accomplished 
for the resubjugation of the west. Marshal Bu- 
geaud was intent on the establishment of ‘‘ order 
and submission in the districts,’’ the tranquillity 
of which was indispensable for principal and final 
operations on the main theatre. The statements 
of a serious insurrection in Morocco and the sud- 
den return of Abd-el-Kader, to avail himself of it 
for the dethronement of Abderrahman, are not con- 
firmed. A great ferment reigned in the Morocco 
territories conterminous with those of Algeria; 
the * fanaticism’’ of all the Mahometan tribes 
promised large reinforcements and desperate fidel- 
ity to the Emir. ‘ The lieutenants of Abd-el- 

ader,’’ adds the Debats, ‘‘ are engaged in locat- 
ing the emigrant tribes from Algeria, in organi- 
zing a sort of army, and teaching a common 
system of action to the heterogeneous multitudes ; 
their temporary concert may or will bring back 
things to the state in which they were at the 
epoch of the battle of Isly.’’ 

New commotions in Switzerland. The radical 
government of the Canton of Vaud enjoined it on 
the clergy to read from their pulpits a political 
party proclamation ; they declined ; were judi- 
cially arraigned and acquitted; the executive 
quashed the judgment, and suspended from their 
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pay and fanetions forty-three of them, for various 
terms. On the 12th instant all the evangelical 
elergy of the Canton assembled at Lausanne, and 
put forth a joint declaration that they resigned 
their connexion with the state, and would remain 
im their parishes as mere spiritual pastors without 
stipend or official character. This resembles the 
Scottish non-intrusion rupture with the civil power. 
The whole Canton was deeply agitated. 

Last week the Princess of Joinville was deliv- 
ered of a fine son; last night the Duchess d’Au- 
male of another—to be called the Prince of Condé. 
His majesty Louis a has now ten grand- 
sons; no danger of a failure of the Orleans 
dynasty. He may live to count twenty. 

La Revue des Deux Mondes, issued yesterday, 
contains articles on the political situation of Ger- 
many, and the whole history and condition of 
Hayti, which deserve attention. 

I find Duvergier’s character of Sir Robert Peel 
translated in the London Standard of the 14th, as 
follows : 

‘* A statesman, whose good sense is perfect ; 
whose intellect is vigorous and exact; whose 
character is firm and persevering ; whose language 
is always copious and lucid—a statesman, whose 
views may not be always extended, but are always 
just; who may not have many conceptions at a 
time, but who adheres to those which he has once 
formed, and boldly carries them into effect. He 
is, besides, a statesman who loves his country 
more than he loves the office of minister, and-who 
would think himself dishonored if, by any fault of 
his, he should leave that country to his successors 
less great or less powerful than he received it. 
One animated by such sentiments, endowed with 
such qualities, may nevertheless fall in the con- 
tests of a parliament, but if he falls it is at least 
with the consciousness of having done his duty, 
and with the certainty of occupying an honorable 
place in the history of his country.”’ 


Paris, November 12, 1845, 


A literary operative, Constant Hilbey, a jour- 
neyman tailor, who succeeded in obtaining the per- 
formance of one of his dramatic productions at the 
Odeon Theatre, and procured puffs of himself and 
ms works, has issued a pamphlet of eighty pages, 
entitled Venality of the Journals. Having been 
drained and disgusted by the extortions of the 
ee and the theatrical agents, he has : 

is written vouchers fully sustain the title of his 
anges which has excited general attention. 

he venality is curiously organized, and would 
seem universal. This evil is further disclosed by 
several of the principal journals themselves, in 
their recent quarrels about the new schemes of 
publication, and their participation in the railway 
jobbing. You may observe that the London Stan- 
dard and the Morning Herald charge the Times 
with the most mercenary motives—with absolute 
pecuniary corraption ; and that the charge is vehe- 
mently retorted. 

The Almanack P ire for 1846 contains a 
number of able radical essays, directed against the 
whole present political and social order. It com- 
prises a brief biographical sketch of General Jack- 
son, ending thus: “ Let us join our regrets to 
those of all classes of American citizens for the loss 
of the ex-president: Jackson did not belong to 
his country alone ; he was, all his life, the faith- 





ful apostle and noble champion of the democratic 
principle."’ 

Within the few days past I have paid two visits 
to the statue of Stephen Girard, which Monsieur 
Gevelot has executed here, according to the mode] 
adopted in Philadelphia. The sculptor himself 
purehased in Italy the Carara marble, of the purest 
white. The statue is an extraordinary perform- 
ance as a fac simile of Girard: a resurrection of 
the whole physical man, with his ordinary habilj- 
ment, faithfully exhibited, and perfectly wrought 
in the minutest details. It is five feet five inches 
(American) high, conformably to the measurement 
of the corpse by Dr. Clark. The attitude is that 
of meditation, with the hands crossed in front, as 
the original was generally seen. On the whole, 
the design of the monument is completely, though 
tardily fulfilled. Professor Morse, who accompa- 
nied me in one of my visits, equally admired the 
skilfal work. 

The two last bulletins of the Geographical So- 
ciety of Paris are enriched with a detailed report 
from the traveller Antoine d’Abbadie on the ori- 
gin, rites, and condition of the Falacha, or Jews 
of Abyssinia. Mr. George R. Gliddon, whose 
lectures on ancient Egypt have made him so widely 
and advantageously known in the United States, 

in a remarkable degree with the most 
eminent Paris Orientalists and all the classical 
archeologists. If he should return to your side 
of the Atlantic, he will carry with him a rich 
accession of knowledge in his favorite branch of 
antiquities, 

Professor Morse has won, in Paris, the attention 
which he sought, in relation to his claims of pri- 
ority and superiority in the case of the Electro- 
Magnetic Telegraph. Those claims have excited 
a strong interest with me as an American, because 
the invention must produce the most important and 
beneficial effects for mankind, and is therefore a 
national trophy. What he undertook here, for 
himself and his country, will be earnestly pursued. 
so that the committees of the Institute and the 
Chambers shall do him justice. Six years ago | 
witnessed his successful experiments in this eapi- 
tal; they were not then appreciated by the French 
savans and statesmen; otherwise, France would 
be now far advanced beyond England and the 
United States in this marvellous mode of com- 
munication. Galignani’s Messenger has this para- 
graph : 

** In our last account of the proceedings of the 
Academy of Sciences, we noticed a communication 
from Mr. Morse, the superintendent of telegraphs, 
in the United States, respecting his electro-mag- 
netic telegraph, for which contracts have been 
made in the United States for a distance of 1,300 
miles, and we expressed a hope that justice would 
be done to him by the commission appointed by 
the government, and of which M. Arago is the 
chief. Mr. Morse attended at the chamber of 
deputies on Monday to explain the merits of his 
system to a numerous assemblage of deputies and 
men of science, who appeared to be fully impressed 
with the advantages of his system, the chief fe2- 
ture of which is the recording upon paper in legible 
and intelligible characters the despatches trans- 
mitted, and in greater quantity in the same time 
than any other system now in use. We have only 
to repeat the expression of our hope that the com- 
mission will not allow the public interests to be 
sacrificed to any favoritism in the bureaux, and 
that what is superior in the system of Mr. Morse, 
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and also in that of Mr. Bain (viz., his mode of 

insulation) will be adopted, and a suitable acknow]- 

edgment be made to both these intelligent and able 
” 


men. 

Nearly a whole page of the Journal des Débats 
of yesterday is occupied ¥: an article, signed 
Michael Chevalier, on the United States, he 
title of Count Pelet’s History, heretofore reported 
to you, figures at the head of the article; but the 
book receives only, at the end, a sort of excuse for 
total neglect of it except at the head. ‘The wor- 
thy count meant that his outline of the formation 
and administration of our Union should redound to 
our credit: he has a liberal and impartial spirit. 
Professor Chevalier turns the publication of it to 
account for a sinister and utterly false representa- 
tion of the Jater aspects and tendencies of our in- 
stitutions. Luckily, no French readers have con- 
fidence in the professor’s sincerity or consistency ; 
time-serving, when too evident, destroys personal 
authority. When he writes that the true title of a 
tract of political studies would be, ‘‘ Now a new 
people prepare themselves for monarchical rule,”’ 
no one believes that he can think monarchy in our 
country in the least probable, or in any way possi- 
ble. He understands the case better. So he must 
be universally distrusted when he describes the 
Union thus: “ It is a decapitated commonwealth 
—a mere multitude; that is, a presumptuous, 
ignorant, imperious entity, which never allows 
itself to be directed by reason, and acts entirely 
from passion, prejudice, caprice, and a monstrous 
vanity.”” He draws as hideous a picture as his 
fancy could furnish of the pretended despotism and 
licentiousness of the American people. He adds : 
‘*] have heard more than one enlightened Ameri- 
can say, the Republican experiment is a failure.”’ 
Some croaker, or coxcomb, or irritated party-man, 
may have held such language: enlightened he 
certainly was not when it was uttered : and Cheva- 
lier proves the success of the experiment so far, in 
his account in his next column of the prosperity, 
order, prospects, of the American working classes 
of every description—the immense majority. There 
is much in each of his four columns, from himself, 
that directly contradicts and refutes his elaborate 
defamation. 

The treatment of the anti-renters, the vindica- 
tion of the majesty of the law in the State of New 
York, makes a salutary impression in Europe. 
The morality, discipline, education, and general 
well-being of your manufacturing operatives—the 
only example in the world—has the effect of a 
beautiful phenomenon. In the time of Flizabeth 
an Englishmar could not travel abroad without a 
heense from the government. Burleigh prescribed 
that it should not be granted before the applicant 
showed that he was duly acquainted with i‘ own 
country. All American tourists might impose a 
like examination and condition on themselves. 
The importance of the United States in European 
estimation and inquiry has grown beyond measure. 
You will see that Lord John Russell improved the 
occasion of an address to the civie authorities of 
Edinburgh, to assign to Great Britain the advan- 
tage of greater freedom in the expression of 
opinion than exists in our republic. He availed 
himself of the case of Cassius M. Clay, in Ken- 
tueky ; but did not exhibit it fairly or ingenuously. 
Doubtless his lordship knows that the question of 
abolition in a slave state is necessarily exceptive, 
according to the spirit, strain, and purpose with 
which it is publicly treated. In honest argumen- 





tation it would warrant no general inference or un- 
favorable comparison respecting American liberty 
of the press or the tongue. ‘There is not a com- 
munity in Europe which would not have acted as 
the Kentuckians have done, or indeed with more 
prompt decision and coercion, if placed under the 
same circumstances. Lord John Russell says: 
‘*] find no constitution as well formed to promote 
the liberty of man as that under which we have 
the happiness to live.”’ Were this abstractly or 
theoretically true, (which it is not,) it would be 
demonstrably erroneous and fallacious as to fact, 
on an inquiry into the relative number of British 
subjects to whom the liberty is of any real conse- 
quence or interest. We must ask what is the 
mental, moral, social, physical condition of the 
British masses—the body of the nation—under or 
by the agency of the Constitution? Does it pro- 
mote the common welfare’ Has it given or 
allowed, for the many, the intelligence, comfort, 
equality, opportunity of advancement, livelihood, 
without which mere freedom of opinion and ex- 
pression is little worth and scarcely receives care 
or thought? An answer is extant in Lord John’s 
own complaints in Parliament of the wretchedness 
and illiteracy of the laboring classes. According 
to the recent (the 11th) report of the Poor Law 
Commissioners, the number of indigent, in Eng- 
land and Wales, relieved in the three months end- 
ing March 25, 1844, was nearly a million anda 
half—about nine and an eighth per cent. of 
the entire population according to the census of 
1841. A large proportion were permanent pau- 


Ts. 

A son of Marshal Ney, Eugene, who travelled 
and was known extensively in the United States, 
and not long since filled the post of French 
Charge d’Affaires at Rio Janeiro, was buried in 
the beginning of this month. The obsequies, 
which I witnessed on the Boulevards, were im- 
posing in the usual pageantry, and by the number 
of dignitaries, some the close friends ot his father, 
that followed the hearse. Several of the foreign 
diplomatic corps attended. Count Ney contributed 
good articles on our country to La Revue des 
Deux Mondcs. 

The chronicle of the last three weeks teems 
with suicides, parricides, fratricides, ordinary 
murders, and heinous poisonings and assassina- 
tions. Rapacity and lubricity are the main 
causes. Every month’s criminal record impresses 
me more and more with the social] utility and the 
importance to individual welfare of connubial and 
sexual morals, and a religious observance of the 
Sabbath—so much slighted in France. 

With regard to crops, the produce of France, on 
the whole, is deemed adequate to her consump- 
tion. Most of the opposition papers persevere, 
bat without success, in urging the government 
to forbid the exportation of grain. The appre- 
hension of mobs—the principal motive for the 
measure north of France—may prevail in this 
meridian. As yet no absolute panic exists or 
seems to impend about food, although the radical 
organs daily strive to create one by exaggerated 
statements and conjectural statistics. The case 
is well exhibited in Galignani’s Messenger of this 
day : 
cf Most of the opposition journals have articles 
on the corn question, which, if not intended, are at 
least of a nature to excite alarm as to the means 
of subsistence of the poorer classes during the 
winter. In all countries, but more particularly in 
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France, where bread is almost the exclusive food 
of two thirds of the population, rumors of scarcity 
acquire importance as they are repeated, and are 
soon exaggerated into accounts which produce 
panic. We know not how far the o ition 
journals are warranted in sounding the alarm, for 
as yet the government has published nothing 
official to tranquillize the minds of the people. 
One of the semi-official journals, the Débats, has 
indeed declared that there exists no real ground 
for apprehension, but it has not given any return 
of the amount of the corn harvest of 1845 as com- 
pared with the consumption, and therefore it is 
very easy for other journals to create and keep up 
a painful state of excitement. In Paris, where 
the price of bread is low as compared with many 
other parts of France, there has been no display 
of the uneasy feeling which is beginning to mani- 
fest itself in a very marked manner in the provin- 
ces, where the price of bread is higher and that of 
labor lower than in the capital ; but it is probable 
that even in Paris, if some means be not adopted 
to show that these reports of scarcity are un- 
founded, there will as the winter proceeds be great 
excitement. We see by the Sémaphore, of Mar- 
seilles, of the 11th, that in that city there is a per- 
fect panic, not merely among the poorer classes, 
but even among some of the tradesmen. People 
there are laying in a provision of bread, as if they 
were menaced with a siege, and saw no prospect 
of fresh supplies. The bakers’ shops are beset 
with customers, and such is the eagerness to ob- 
tain it, that increased prices are paid, in order to 
be able to carry off a large quantity at once asa 
store for the future. The Sémaphore relates that 
the police, in searching the house of a woman, 
suspected to have secreted some stolen jewelry, 
found—not the stolen articles—but one hundred 
pounds of bread, which this woman had purchased, 
and stored up, under the apprehension of an ap- 
proaching famine. This fact is given as only 
one of many similar instances, and it shows the 
extent to which the public mind has been excited. 
The Sémaphore declares that all this excitement is 
unfounded.’’ 

The London Times returns to the question of 
American supplies in reference to European 
dearth, and discovers that you have a considerable 
surplus of Indian corn, which it exhorts the 
British people to learn to relish. It again pleads 
for the abolition of the duty which assimilates 
Indian corn to barley. ‘ Sooner or later,’’ ex- 
claims the lofty oracle, ‘* a suspension of the duties 
on imported grain must take place: the govern- 
ment cannot finally withstand a dearth of potatoes 
in Ireland, a deficiency of good corn in England, 
and a scarcity impending over Scotland.’’ The 
Sun mentions that the use of acorns has been 
recommended as food, and that the bitter taste of 
the English acorn might be corrected by chemical 
process. It would not be a novelty for the British 
to eat this fruit without alteration. Last winter, 
I put into my drawer various accounts of the large 
quantities gathered in the parks for the consump- 
tion of the poor, and the prices set upon the 
baskets. The travelling correspondents of the 
leading London journals hold in common this 
language : ** With bread getting so high and the 
wages not getting up, God above only knows 
what is to become of the necessitous people.’’ 
You will see positive allegations from respectable 





quarters that two millions of the Irish are left lite. 
rally without subsistence by the potato pestilence. 
According to the report of Lord Devon’s com- 
mission, and to a speech delivered to the Repeal 
Association, four millions and a half of the Irish 
people have no land except the potato-field, and 
nothing but the potato to live upon. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
A MEDITATION. 


Some hidden disappointment clings 
To all of man—to all his schemes, 

And life has little fair it brings, 
Save idle dreams. 


The peace that may be ours to-day, 

Scarce heed we, looking for the morrow ; 
The slighted moments steal away, 

And then comes sorrow. 


The light of promise that may glow 
Where life shines fair in bud or bloom, 
Ere fruit hath ripen’d forth to show, 
Is quench’d in gloom. 


The rapture softest blush imparts, 

Dies with the bloom that fades away, 
And glory from the wave departs 

At close of day. 


Where we have garner’d up our hearts, 
And fixed our earnest love and trust, 

The very life-blood thence departs, 
And all is dust. 


Then, Nature, let us turn to thee ; 
For in thy countless changes thou 
Still bearest immortality 
Upon thy brow. 


Thy seasons, in their endless round 
f sunshine, tempest, calm, or blight, 
Yet leave thee like an empress crown’d 
With jewels bright. 


Thy very storms are life to thee, 
’T is but a sleep thy seeming death ; 
We see thee wake in flower and tree 
At spring’s soft breath. 


We view the ruin of our youth, 
Decay’s wan trace on all we cherish ; 
But thou, in thine unfailing truth, 
Canst never perish. 
J. D. 





Lorp, thy servants are now praying in the church, 
and I am here staying at home, detained by neces- 
sary occasions, such as are not of my seeking but of 
thy sending; my care could not prevent them, my 

wer could not remove them. herefore though 

cannot go to church, there to sit down at table with 
the rest of thy guests, be pleased, Lord, to send me a 
dish of their meat hither, and feed my soul with boly 
thoughts. Eldad and Medad, though staying still 
in the camp (no doubt on just cae yet prophesied 
as well as the other elders. Though they went not 
out to the spirit, the spirit came home tothem. Thus 
never any dutiful child lost his legacy for being ab- 
sent at the making of his father’s will, if at the same 
time he were employed about his father’s business 
I fear too many at church have their bodies there, and 
minds at home. Behold, in exchange, my body here 
and heart there. Though I cannot pray with them I 
pray for them. Yea, this comforts me, I am with 
thy congregation, because I would be with it — Fuller. 
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GREAT EVENTS FROM TRIFLING CAUSES. 


We hear sometimes of great events being pro- 
duced by trifling, and, one would think, inadequate 
causes. Within these few years, in this country, 
the inadvertence of slightly misplacing a single fig- 
ure on a scrap of paper occasioned to one person, 
who was ill able to afford it, the loss of a thousand 
pounds, and to another the punishment of seven 
years’ transportation. ‘Two builders in Glasgow, 
carrying on business in company, discounted a bill 
for £120 with a bank of that city. The slip on 
which the discount was marked, attached to the 
bill, was handed by the accountant’s clerk to the 
teller. This charge, deducted from the bill, 
showed a balance of £117, M4s. 4d. to be paid to 
the person who presented the bill acting for the 
company. On the slip, however, it was ascer- 
tained afterwards by concurring circumstances, 
though the slip itself was lost, that the 1 of the 
shillings being rather near the 7 of the pounds, the 
teller had mistaken the sum for £13171, 4s. 4d., 
and gave away above £1000 more than he should 
have done; though what is strange, the proper 
sum was entered in his own cash-book. The defi- 
ciency was of course immediately discovered, but 
neither the teller himself, nor any others in the 
bark, could at that time trace out how the error 
had been committed. The teller had, indeed, to 
give up his place, and his cautioners to make up 
the deficiency. He was still retained, however, 
in another department of the same bank; but he 
removed afterwards to an Edinburgh bank con- 
nected with that in Glasgow. ‘Three years had 
now elapsed since this transaction had taken place, 
when the secretary of the bank discovered the real 
cause by comparing the amount of the deficiency 
with the supposition of the above error ; but this 
did not enable the bank to bring home the charge 
to the person who received the money. The build- 
ers at length becoming bankrupt, and their books 
getting into the hands of the trustee for their cred- 
itors, the sum was found marked with pencil at the 
end of their cash-book. But the thing was made 
still more clear by the partner who managed their 
money matters having told the story to another 
person, who, it appears, did not keep it a secret. 
This partner, therefore, being apprehended, and 
tried before the cireuit court of justiciary at Glas- 
gow, the above evidence, both direct and cireum- 
stantial, sufficed to convict him, and he was sen- 
tenced to seven years’ transportation.— Chambers’ 
Journal. 


We give it as our decided opinion that “‘ potato- 
disease’? and ‘* potato-murrain’’ are merely idle 
terms, that bear no direct relation whatever to ex- 
isting things. There is no ‘‘ disease,’’ no ** mur- 
rain,’’ properly so called; the potatoes are just 
rotten, and that is the long and the short of it. 
The discoloration, commencing in this spot and ex- 
tending to that, the softness, the waxiness, the 
fetor, all these things and many more such like, we 
have seen a score times in potatoes that have spon- 
taneously rotted ina damp dark cellar. We can 
confirm what the microseopists and chemists say 
about appearances and reactions, and tell them 
plenty of untold truths besides: but not potatoes 
only, any vegetable of similar composition, will 
give like results when in a state of decay. These 
acids, alkalies, atomic defects, sporales, granules, 
ruptured cells, dust, dirt, &c., are a consequence 


of the potato mischief, and not a cause of it. There 
is nothing new in the circumstance ; we have been 
familiar with it from childhood, and so have many 
simple observers who are older in the art of taking 
notice than ourselves are. It is no novelty in this 
country, any more than elsewhere ; it attracts at- 
tention because of the almost universality of its 
prevalence. And has not the cause been as uni- 
versal? Cold water is the fountain-head! Take 
our word for it, there is no mystery in the affair ; 
cloudy skies and drenching rains have done it all! 
— Medical Times. 





From the Gospel Messenger. 
NIL DESPERANDUM. 


In this case thou oughtest not to be dejected, nor 
to despair, but at God’s will to stand steadily, and 
whatever comes upon thee, to endure it for the 
glory of Jesus Christ ; for after winter followeth 
summer ; after night the day retarneth, and after a 
tempest, a great calm.— Thomas 4 Kempis. 


TRAVELLER, on the thorny path, 
Wearied with a thousand cares, 
Burdened with a thousand wars, 
Heavenward lift thy hopes and prayers : 
Shrink not in thy hour of trial ; 
Bide thy time in earnest faith ; 
Bear thee up without despairing ; 
Live as that one lived, who saith, 
After winter cometh summer ; 
After night returns the day ; 
After tempests, calms, returning, 
Fling the threat’ning clouds away. 


Mourning one, with moistened eye, 
Writhing under fancied loss, 
Think of Christ’s afflictions here ; 
Keep thine eyes upon the Cross. 
Stand thou firm without dejection ; 
** Stand thou steady at God’s will ; 
And whatever comes upon thee,” 
Bear it firm, remembering still— 
After winter cometh summer ; 
After night returns the day ; 
After tempests, calms, returning, 
Fling the threat’ning clouds away. 


Christian, who art bowed down, 
By the burden of thy woes ; 
Yet, firm-hearted, keep good courage, 
Though surrounded by thy foes. 
Bear affliction for His glory ; 
Bear with patience sorrow’s sting ; 
Never shrinking, never failing, 
Ever yet remembering, 
After winter, comes the summer; 
After night, returns the day ; 
After tempests, calms, returning, 
Fling the threat’ning clouds away. 
Hall, Sept. 1845. 





Cc 


From Songs of Our Land. 
TELL ME ALL. 
BY MRS. HEWITT. 
"Story! God bless you! I have none to tell.” 


‘* Come, mother! sit beneath the vine, 
Here by our open door, 
And tell me who my fathers were 





In the glorious days of yore. 
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I’ve read to-day such glowing tales— 
Wondering oer every line— 

Of the knights who fought for the holy cross, 
In the wars of Palestine— 


Of their prancing steeds, and flashing spears, 
And their pennons waving out, 

And the clarions mingling on the air 
With the stirring battle shout— 


Till I seemed to hear the rush of light, 
The Moslem’s rallying ery, 

The Christian charge, and the Paynim rout, 
And the shouts of victory ! 


And were my sires bold warrior knights? 
Oh! brave in their array! 

Dear mother! I am old enough— 
Tell me the tale, I pray!” 


‘«T have no tales like these, my boy, 
In thy young ear to pour— 

Here, where we dwell, thy grandsire dwelt, 
As his grandsires did before. 


With the healthful flush of manly toil, 
And the sweat-drop on their brow ; 

They won these fields from the wild and waste, 
By the mattock and the plough. 


They were the soil’s true conquerors— 
A spotless name their shield ; 

And their banner was the waving grain 
Of the ripened harvest field. 


Seek not to deck thy fair young brow 
W ith mouldering wreaths of fame ; 
But onward! girt in manhood’s might, 

And win thyself a name! 


Guard well thy faith—keep true thy heart— 
Hold thou thine honor fast ; 

Thus be the lustre of thy worth 
Back on thy fathers cast.” 


i 





THE COMING OF CHRIST. 
BY THE REV. H. H. MILMAN. 


Even thus amid thy pride and luxury, 
Oh earth! shall that last coming burst on thee, 

That secret coming of the Son of man, 

When al! the cherub-throning clouds shall shine, 
Irradiate with his bright advancing sign : 

When that great Hasbandman shall wave his fan, 
Sweeping, like chaff, thy wealth and pomp away ; 
Still to the noontide of that nightless day, 

Shalt thou thy wonted dissolute course maintain. 
Along the busy mart and crowded street, 

The buyer and the seller still shall meet, 

And marriage feasts begin their jocund strain : 

Still to the pouring out the Cup of Woe; 

Till earth, a drunkard, reeling to and fro, 

And mountains molten by his burning feet, 

And Heaven his presence own, all red with fur- 
nace heat. 


The hundred-gated cities then, 
The towers and temples named of men 
Eternal, and the thrones of kings ; 
The gilded summer palaces, 
The courtly bowers of love and ease, 
Where still the bird of pleasure sings ; 
Ask ye the destiny of them ? 
Go gaze on fallen Jerusalem ! 
Yea, mightier names are in the fatal roll, 





THE COMING OF CHRIST-——THE FIRST GRIEF. 


_ * earth and heaven God's standard is un- 
url’d, 
The skies are shrivell’d like a burning scroll, 
And en ox common doom ensepulchres the 
world. 


Oh! who shall then survive ! 
Oh! who shall stand and live? 
When all that hath been is no more : 
When for the round earth hung in air, 
With all its constellations fair 
In the sky’s azure canopy ; 
When for the breathing earth, and sparkling sea, 
Is but a fiery deluge without shore,’ 
Heaving along the abyss profound and dark, 
A fiery deluge, and without an ark. 


Lord of all power, when thou art there alone, 
On thy eternal fiery-wheeled throne, 

That in its high meridian noon 

Needs not the perish'd sun nor moon ; 

When thou art there in thy presiding state, 
Wide-sceptred Monarch o’er the realm of doom: 
When from the sea-depths, from earth’s darkest 

womb, 
The dead of all the ages round thee wait ; 
And when the bribes of wickedness are strewn 

Like forest leaves in the autumn of thine ire ; 
Faithful and true! thon stil] wilt save thine own! 

The saints shall dwell within th’ unharming fire, 
Each white robe spotless, blooming every palm. 

Even safe as we, by this still fountain’s side, 

So shall the Church, thy bright and mystic bride, 
Sit on the stormy gulf a haleyon bird of calm. 

Yes, ’mid yon angry and destroying signs, 

O’er us the rainbow of thy mercy shines ; 

We hail, we bless the covenant of its beam, 
Almighty to avenge, almightiest to redeem ! 


THE FIRST GRIEF. 


Mamma—why don’t you answer me? 
Why do you lie so still ? 

Can’t you sit up, and can't you see ? 
Are you so very ill? 


You have been sick a long, long while, 
And very, very weak ; 
But yet you always used to smile— 
Mamma! why don’t you speak? 
* * * * 


When round the bed I used to play, 
And show’d her my new toy, 

She would smile on me as she lay, 
And ask to kiss her boy. 


Why is that shade upon her brow? 
eyes are sunk and deep; 
She is quite still and quiet now— 
And yet ’t is not like sleep. 


She was in Heaven, I was told, 
And there she felt no pain ; 

But here she is all pale and cold !— 
Will she not wake again ? 


Poor child! thy mother feels no pain ; 
Her spirit is at rest ; 

She sleeps ; she will not wake again ; 
With angels she is blest! 


*T is sad to chill thy tender youth— 
With tears convulse thy breath ; 
But thou must know the mournful truth— 
This sleep, dear child, is Death. 
Hood’s Magazine. 
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From the North British Review. 


1. “Ironmaking’’ and ‘‘Smelting,’’ in the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica. 7th Edition. 

. Report of Trial in causa, James Beaumont Neil- 
son and Others against the Househill Coal 
and Iron Company. Edinburgh, 1842. 

. Report of Trial in causa, James Beaumont Neil- 
son and Others against William Baird and 
Company. Edinburgh, 1843. 

. First Report of the Children’s Employment Com- 
mission (Mines,) and Appendixes thereto. Lon- 
don, 1842. 

5. Report of Special Commissioner on the State 

of the Population in the Mining Districts. 
yndon, 1844.—Report of do. do. London, 
1845. 


“ Geotocy, in the magnitude and sublimity of 
the objects of which it treats, undoubtedly ranks, 
in the seale of sciences, next to astronomy.’’ This 
remark of Sir John Herschel is verified by the 
most cursory glance at the researches of geoio- 
gists. Although the range of their actual pene- 
tration has been limited to 3000 feet beneath the 
surface,* they present us with an analysis of the 
crust of our globe to a depth of ten at They 
tell us that, resting on a foundation of unstratified 
rocks, of igneous origin, there rise, in successive 
piles, a series of parallel stratified layers, deposited, 
from time to time, by the action of water ;—they 
inform us that these strata, though, if left in their 
natural order, placed far beyond the reach of man, 
have been dragged up from their beds for his in- 
spection and use, by the force of what may be 
termed voleanic levers ;-they disclose to us the 
plants which flourished in luxuriant vegetation 
during each successive epoch of the earth’s his- 
tory ;—and they reveal to us the animals that 
roamed unrestrained amid the primeval forests and 
marshes of these far distant periods. So minute, 
indeed, are the discoveries of geologists, that they 
can even track the footsteps of the tortoise as it 
crawled over the long buried sands of another 
age ;—thus warranting the following beautiful re- 
flections by one of the most distinguished of their 
number. 

“The historian, or the antiquary, may have 
traversed the fields of ancient or of modern battles, 
and may have pursued the line of march of trium- 
phant conquerors, whose armies trampled down the 
most mighty kingdoms of the world. The winds 
and storms have utterly obliterated the ephemeral 
impressions of their course. Not a track remains 
of a single foot, or a single hoof, of all the count- 
less millions of men and beasts whose progress 
spread desolation over the earth. But the reptiles 
that crawled upon the half finished surface of our 
infant planet have left memorials of their passage, 
enduring and indelible. No history has recorded 
their creation or destruction—their very bones are 
found no more among the fossil relics of a former 
world. Centuries and thousands of years may 
have rolled away between the time in which these 
footsteps were impressed by tortoises upon the 
sands of their native Scotland, and the hour when 
they are again laid bare and exposed to our curi- 
ous and admiring eyes. Yet we behold them 
stamped upon the rock, distinct as the track of the 
passing animal] upon the recent snow, as if to show 
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*“The deepest mine in the world (Kitzpuhl, in the 
Tyrol) is only 2764 feet below the surface.” — Phillips’ 

cology, i. 18. 

t Buckland’s Br. Tr., i. 262. 
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that thousands of years are but as nothing amidst 
eternity, and, as it were, in mockery of the fleeting 
perishable course of the mightiest potentates among 
mankind."’ 

But the science of geology is not more re- 
markable for its magnitude and sublimity than it 
is for its utility. By ascertaining the relative 
positions of strata to each other, it directs our 
otherwise blindfold search into the bowels of the 
earth. The importance of such a guide in a coun- 
try like ours, where the strata of the carboniferous 
group abound, cannot be over estimated; and 
strikingly appears from two illustrations that may 
here be quoted :— 

‘It is aot many years since an attempt was 
made to establish a colliery at Bexhill, in Sussex. 
The appearance of thin seams and sheets of fossil- 
wood and wood-coal, with some other indications 
similar to what occur in the neighborhood of the 
great coal-beds in the north of England, having 
led to the sinking of a shaft, and the erection of 
nfachinery on a scale of vast expense—not less 
than eighty thousand pounds are said to have been 
laid out on this project—which, it is almost need- 
less to add, proved completely abortive, as every 
geologist would have at once declared it must, the 
whole assemblage of geological facts being adverse 
to the existence of a regular coal-bed in the Hast- 
ings’ sand; while this, on which Bexhill is situ- 
ated, is separated from the coal-strata by a series 
of interposed beds of such enormous thickness, as 
to render all idea of penetrating through them 
absurd. The history of mining operations is full 
of similar cases, where a very moderate acquaint- 
ance with the usual order of nature—to say 
nothing of theoretical views—would have saved 
many a sanguine adventurer from utter ruin.’’* 

The next illustration is of an opposite kind :— 

‘Only sixteen years ago (it is in our own 
memory) a valuable estate in Durham was pro- 
nounced to be devoid of coal, ‘because it was 
situated on the magnesian limestone ;’ and might 
have been sold under this opinion, but that a 
geologist of celebrity, Dr. William Smith, showed 
the falsity of the reasoning—reported favorably of 
the probability of finding good coal in abundance 
beneath the property—and advised the proprietor 
to work it. ‘That estate is now the centre of a 
rich and well-explored mining tract, all situated 
beneath the magnesian limestone ; and this result 
was the fruit of scientific geology, not ‘ practical’ 
coal-viewing, though the professional mite-agents 
of the north of England are now employed in ex- 
tending its benefits.’ ’t 

The carboniferous group, of which mention has 

been made, contains ironstone, coal, and lime- 
stone ; 
**and the occurrence of this most useful of metals 
(ironstone) in immediate connection with the fuel 
requisite for its reduction, and the limestone which 
facilitates that reduction, is an instance of arrange- 
ment so happily suited to the purposes of human 
industry, that it can hardly be considered as recur- 
ring unnecessarily to final causes, if we conceive 
that this distribution of the rude materials of the 
earth, was determined with a view to the con- 
venience of its inhabitants.’’{ 

It is to the distribution here referred to, that we 
owe the iron manufacture of Great Britain, of 
which a brief account will now be given. 


* Herschel’s Int. to Nat. Phil., sec. 36., p. 45. 
+ Phillips’ Geology, ii., p. 295. 
+ Conybeare’s Geology of England and Wales, p. 333. 
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Any one unacquainted with minerals, would be 
anable to diseover the slightest affinity betwixt the 
rough ironstone, as brought up from the mines, 
and the iron of commerce. The two have appa- 
rently no properties in common. And it is only 
after subjecting the ironstone to severe processes 
of manufacture, that iron can be obtained from it. 
These processes include, Ist, the roasting or cal- 
cining it, so as to clear it from sulphur, carbonic 
acid, and other deleterious substances ; and, 2d, 
the exposing the caleined iron ore, so obtained, to 
intense heat in a blast furnace, charged with fuel 
and flux. 

In early times, the furnace used for the latter 
purpose was of the rudest description—consisting 
of a low narrow conical structure, such as is still 
to he seen in Africa. It was called an air-bloomery, 
and was dependent, for its blast, upon the varying 
eurrents of air that played around the hill on which 
it was placed. 

The air-bloomery was succeeded by the blast- 
bloomery, which, though not differing materially In 
construction, was blown by bellows, driven by 
water or wind power, whereby a more regular 
blast was obtained. This was its distinguished 
feature ; and the change formed an important im- 
provement in the manufacture of iron. 

The dlast-bloomery, in its turn, gave way to the 
modern Alast-furnace, now almost universally used 
in the smelting of iron. The blast-furnace costs 
about £1500 to erect. It is a huge building of 
brick or stone, bulging out near the base, and grad- 
ually narrowing towards the Its height may 
be from 40 to 50 feet—its width from 12 to 15. 
And its capacity and strength may be estimated 
from the fact that the largest of these furnaces will 
hold 150 tons. The materials are thrown in at an 
opening in the top, by which the gases also escape ; 
and the molten metal flows out from an aperture at 
the bottom, and is run into moulds of sand* made 
for the purpose of receiving it. 

Cotemporaneous with the improvements in size, 
strength, and capacity of the modern furnace, were 
the improvements in its blast. A gigantic steam- 
engine has been substituted for water or wind, as 
the propelling power ; and, in order to equalize the 
blast, this steam-engine transmits the air into a ca- 
pacious cylindrical iron reservoir or regulator, 
(placed in the vicinity of the furnaces,) from which 
the blast is conveyed to the fire—not as previously 
in irregular gusts—but in regular and continuous 
eurrents. 

Another not less important change was the sub- 
stitution of charred pit coal, or coke, for charred 
wood, as the fuel for the furnace. It was not un- 
til the end of last century that this change was 
completely effected. Coke had been tried in James 
the First’s time, but had not succeeded; and the 
experiment was not repeated until the supply of 
wood had entirely failed, when the iron-masters 
were necessitated again to resort to coke, and 
finally to adopt it. 

During the period of transition from the one fuel 


to the other, the iron manufacture was in a most| berg 


languid state. A short time prior to 1740, the 
number and produce of the furnaces in England 
appears to have been very considerable ; but, by 
that year, the number of furnaces had decreased to 
fifty-nine, being only three fourths of their previous 


* The main channel in the sand is called the sow, and 
pigs—hence the 


the branches from it the litter of 
pig-iron. 
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number, and their produce had fallen to 17,350 
tons. 

Such was the miserable state of the iron manu- 
facture in England an hundred years ago. The 
following table shows its subsequent development 
down to the present time :— 

1740, Number of tons of pig iron produced, 

itto 


19,350 
1788, Ditto, 


61,300 
108 ,793* 

250 ,000* 

380,000 

654,500 

Ditto, (estimated) 1,250,000+ 

On looking over the materials from which this 
table has been obtained, it is remarkable to notice 
the altered distribution of the furnaces in point of 
locality. So long as charred wood was used as 
fuel, Gloucester, Sussex, and Kent were the prin- 
cipal seats of the iron manufacture ; but, after the 
substitution of coke, the manufacture was trans- 
ferred to Wales, Staffordshire, Shropshire, and 
Yorkshire, where coal abounded. 

Another remark that occurs is the gradual in- 
crease in quantity of the iron produced by each fur- 
nace in the year and week, as shown in the subjoined 

Annually. Weekly, 

T. C.Q. T..Q. 
1740, Av. prod. of each furnace, 294 11 5 130 
1788, Ditto, 79620 15 60 
1796, Ditto, 1046.00 20 20 
1827, Ditto, 246000 47 60 
1845, Ditto, (estimated,) 5200 00 100 00 


Thus, it appears that in England, during the last 
100 years, the produce of iron has increased from 
seventeen thousand to a million and a quarter tons ; 
and the yield of each furnace during the same pe- 
riod has multiplied nearly twenty fold— illustrating 
at once the extent of the demand, the capital ex- 
pended, and the improvements introduced in the 
manufacture. 

Turning from England to Scotland, we find the 
6 geen of the iren manufacture still more striking. 

he carboniferous strata of Scotland form a broad 
belt which traverses the centre of the island from 
the Firth of Forth to the shores of Ayrshire ; and 
alongst this belt will be found the principal coal 
and iron works of the country. In the east of 
Scotland, the coal is wrought almost exclusively 
for family consumption ; but in the west of Scot- 
land, the iron works absorb a great proportion of it 
—the fact being, that in one parish in Lanarkshire 
(Old Monkland) as much coal is consumed ina 
year at the blast-furnaces as is sufficient for the 
supply of the entire city of Glasgow, including its 
manufaectories and public works. 

Carron, near Falkirk, in Stirlingshire, was the 


* We are indebted for our netota 
in 1796 and 1806, to the attem e 
at these periods to tax coal 
ry into the subject. 

t According to a statistical return made by M. Golden- 
of Berlin, the following is the annual production of 
iron in the different European States :— 

England, (including Scotland also,) 


. 
4 


of the iron trade 
(unsuccessfully) 
iron, which caused inqui- 


1,500,000 tons. 
350,000 “ 
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first place in Scotland where iron-works were 
erected, and this occurred about 1767. After an 
interval of twenty years, (1786,) furnaces were put 
up at Clyde and Wilsontown in Lanarkshire. 
Within four years subsequently, (1790,) we find 
similar works established at Cleland or Omoa in 
the same county, also at Muirkirk in the inland 
part of Ayrshire, and at Devon, in Claeckmannan- 
shire. Fifteen years elapsed, (1805,) before the 
Calder Shotts furnaces in Lanarkshire, (which are 
next in the order of time,) were built. In 1825, 
the Monkland iron-works, in the same county, were 
erected ; in 1830, the Gartsherrie works ; and in 
1834, the Dundyvan works. Without proceeding 
farther with the enumeration, (which will be given 
in a tabular form,) it may be stated, that Lanark- 
shire is now studded with iron-works ; that A yr- 
shire is also being rapidly covered with them ; that 
Renfrewshire, Stirlingshire, and Clackmannanshire 
have each their share ; and that furnaces, on an en- 
tensive scale, are now building in Linlithgowshire 
and Fifeshire. 

The progress of the Scottish iron trade appears 
from the quantity of pig-iron produced in Scotland 
at different periods, as shown in the following 
table :— 


1788, Number of tons of pig-iron produced, 7,000 


1796, Ditto, 16,086 
1820, Ditto, 20,000 
1827, Ditto, 36,000 
1843, Ditto, 280,000 
1845, Ditto, (estimated,) 400,000 


The average produce of each furnace at most of 
the same periods may next be given :— 

° Annually. Weekly. 

T. C.Q. T.C.Q. 

1788, Av. prod. of each furnace, 87500 16 160 

1796, Ditto, 91200 17110 

1827, Ditto 200000 38 80 


1843, _ Ditto, (estimated,) 2 ,. 
1845, Ditto, (do.) $5200 00 100 00 


And, in order to complete the general view of 
the subject, we subjoin a state, showing the num- 
ber and the distribution of furnaces in Scotland at 
the present time :— 


Furnaces 1x Scot.anp, ( October, 1845.) 
I. In LaNarksuine— 


(1) Carnbroe, 
(2) Calder, 

(3) Castlehill, 
(4) Coltness, 

(5) Clyde, . 

(6) Dundyvan, 
(7) Garseube, 
(8) Gartsherrie, . 
(9) Govan, . 
(10) Langloan, 
(11) Omoa, . . , re 
(12) Monkland and Gartness, 
(13) Shotts, ; ~ 
(14) Summerlee, . 
(15) Wilsontown, 

Il. In Ayrsuine— 
(16) Blair, . 
(17) Cessnock, . 
(18) Glengarnock, | 
(19) Muirkirk, 


Ill. In Renrrewsnirne— 
(20) Househill, e 


Tn blast. Out of blast. Total. 


SCHWINN kA TK CURA 
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-_ 
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IV. In Stiauincsnire— 
(21) Carron, 

V. In CuackmannaNsHine— 

(22) Devon, ‘ : » # 1 3 
85 21* 106 

The number of Scottish furnaces in blast, thus 
amounts to eighty-five ; and, if to these are added 
about twenty new furnaces building, or about to be 
built, in Ayrshire, Linlithgowshire, and Fifeshire, 
the total number of furnaces at work in Scotland 
will, ere long, be 105, each yielding on an average 
100 tons of metal per week, and producing togeth- 
er, in the year, upwards of 500,000 tons of pig-iron, 
being not much less than half the present total pro- 
duce of England. 

What a contrast is this to the former state of 
the iron trade in Scotland. In the forty years that 
elapsed betwixt 1788 and 1827, the quantity of 
iron made increased only from 7000 to 36,000 tons, 
while, during the period from 1827 to 1845—not 
more than eighteen years—the quantity has risen 
to 400,000 tons, and will soon reach half a million. 

No doubt, much of the rapid improvement in the 
iron trade throughout the country, is justly to be 
ascribed to the numerous purposes to which iron is 
now applied, as compared with former periods. 
When the Carron Works were established, and 
for many years after, the grates and other house- 
hold articles for which these works became cele- 
brated, were almost the only iron objects with 
which our eyes were familiar. But now, where- 
ever we turn, we are met by iron. If we walk 
into the country, we see the clumsy wooden gates 
that long asserted their right to protect the farmer’s 
enclosures, supplanted by iron. Pass from the 
country to the city, and we observe our churches, 
shops, and buildings all supported on pillars of 
iron, and our areas enclosed with iron. Travel by 
railroad from city to city, and we find ourselves 
propelled by iron, and flying upon iron. Cross 
along a bridge from one side of a river to another, 
and, in many instances, we observe the bridge con- 
structed of and suspended by iron. Leave the land 
journey, and enter the steam-boat, and still we are 
incased in sheets of iron. In short, iron is every- 
where on the aggressive ; and we shall not be sur- 
prised to hear by and by of iron floors, iron beds, 
and iron tables, as well as of the iron houses which 
are occasionally to be seen on their way to other 
climates. 

This universal demand for iron, accounts for the 
rapid progress of the iron trade ; and the improve- 
ments made from time to time in the manufacture 
have hitherto enabled the iron master to meet the 
demand. We have already mentioned some of 
these improvements, but have purposely reserved 
the greatest of them all for a separate notice. We 
refer to the discovery, now well known by the 
name of the Hot sLast, which was patented in 
1828 by James Beaumont Neilson, manager of the 
Glasgow Gas Works. 

His invention consists simply in heating the blast 
before it enters the furnace ; and the apparatus to 
be employed for this purpose is equally simple, 
being a heating chamber, or vessel of any construc- 
tion, placed betwixt the blowing cylinder and the 
furnace, to receive and heat the air in its passage 
from the former to the latter. 


In “3 Out of blast. Total. 


* Those out of blast are either undergoing repair, or 
have been stopped from want of ironstone or Po. and 
several of them will probably be resumed. 
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When this discovery was first announced, it was 
ridiculed and laughed at as the visionary idea of a 
person unacquainted with the subject. Practical 
men had long been universally agreed that the colder 
the blast the better the iron ; and their opinion ap- 
peared to be confirmed by the circumstance that 
blast furnaces wrought better and produced more 
iron in winter than in summer. Acting upon these 
views, the efforts of iron-masters had always been 
directed to the cooling of the blast; and various 
were the expedients devised for that purpose. 
There were instances even of the regulator being 
painted white, as the *‘ coolest color ;’’ of the air 
being passed over water, and of the air-pipes being 
surrounded with ice; all showing the exertions 
made in order to keep the blast cold. Nor was 
this notion confined to practical men. The sci- 
entific world was equally unenlightened on the sub- 
ject; and it was stated in the London Cyclopedia, 
and Rees’ Cyclopedia, that it was an advantage to 
use the blast as cold as possible. 

It was against inveterate prejudices like these 
that the hot blast had to contend; but, in course 
of time, all prejudices gave way, and Mr. Neilson’s 
invention came at length to be acknowledged as 
one of the most important ever discovered. Pro- 
fessor Forbes of Edinburgh states, that it is now 
generally used, not only in Scotland and England, 
but also in France, Belgium, Switzerland, Russia, 
Prussia, Silesia, Hesse, and America. Professor 
Gregory of Aberdeen, characterizes it as the 
‘* greatest improvement with which I am acquaint- 
ed.’’ Mr. Mushet (whose name is distinguished 
in connexion with blackband ironstone) describes it 
‘*as a wonderful discovery,’’ and as one of the 


most ‘‘ novel and beautiful improvements that I 


have known in my time.’’ Mr. Houldsworth, a 
Scottish iron-master, says in regard to it, that * it 
has been the making of the iron trade in Scotland.” 
Mr. Jessop, an extensive English iron-master, ex- 
presses his opinion, that it is ‘* as great an advantage 
in the iron trade as Arkwright’s machinery was in 
the cotton-spinning trade.’’ Anda writer in the En- 
cyclopedia Britannics states, that it has * effected 
an entire revolution in those branches of industry 
and of commerce connected with the manufacture 
and application of the most valuable of metals.’’ 

After testimonials like these, the reader will nat- 
urally expect the utility of the inveution to be great 
and palpable; and he will not be disappointed. 
‘The saving in every ton of iron made by the hot- 
blast as compared with the cold-blast is, 


Quantity saved. Price 
Tons. Cwt. per Ton. 


5 0 at5s.6d. £1 76 
010 at4s.0d. 0 20 


Money saved. 


(1.) Coal, 

(2.) Limestone, 

(3.) Wages (saved by not 
coking the coal, &c.) 0 30 


Total, 5 10 £1126 


And, at the same time, the furnace does double the 
work which it did with the cold-blast, whereby 
aalf the capital formerly required for the erection 
of furnaces is sufficient. Against this last benefit, 
however, has to be placed the expense of the ap- 
paratus for heating the air; and the one counter- 
balances the other, so that neither requires to be 
taken into the account. 

The savings by the hot-blast arise, Ist., from it 
being unnecessary now to coke the coal used in 
the manufacture ; 2d., from less raw coal being 
required as fuel; and, 3d., from less limestone 
being needed as flux. 
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These savings amount, as has been seen, to five 
tons of coal, and half a ton of limestone (in mate- 
rials ;) and (in money) to £1, 12s. 6d., on each 
ton of iron produced by hot-blast. 

And as, in Scotland, every furnace (with the 
exception of one at Carron) now uses the hot- 
blast, the saving on our present produce of 400,- 
000 tons of pig-iron, is 2,000,000 of tons of coals 
per annum, 200,000 tons of limestone per annum, 
and the sum of £650,000 sterling per annum. 
In England the saving will be still greater; butas 
we have no accurate information as to the precise 
number of furnaces there at present using hot- 
blast, we cannot enter into details. Nor is it 
necessary to do so; for facts enough have been 
given to show the immense importance of the 
invention in question, and the debt which the iron 
trade and the country owe to Mr. Neilson, for 
thus economizing our most valuable resources. 

But, brilliant as is the result of Mr. Neilson’s 
discovery, he had many difficulties to contend 
with ; and it will not be uninteresting to endeavor 
to trace the history of his connexion with hot- 
blast. 

In the New Statistical Account of Scotland, 
(article, Lanarkshire,) we find the following notice 
of Mr. Neilson’s first introduction to the subject, 
which is the more valuable, as it appears to be 
drawn up from notes furnished by himself :— 

** In 1824, an iron-maker asked Mr. Neilson if 
he thought it possible to purify the air blown into 
blast-furnaces, in a manner similar to that in 
which carburetted hydrogen gas is purified ; and 
from this conversation, Mr. Neilson perceived that 
he imagined the presence of sulphur in the air to 
be the cause of blast-furnaces working irregularly, 
and making bad iron in the summer months. 
Subsequently to this conversation, which had in 
some measure directed his thoughts to the subject 
of blast-furnaces, he received information that one 
of the Muirkirk iron-furnaces, situated at a consid- 
erable distance from the engines, did not work so 
well as the others; which led him to conjecture 
that the friction of the air, in passing along the 
pipe, prevented an equal volume of the air getting 
to the distant furnace, with that which reached to 
the one situated close by the engine ; and he at 
once came to the conclusion that, by heating the 
air at the distant furnace, he should increase its 
volume in the ratio of the known law according to 
which air and gases expand. Thus, if 1000 cubic 
feet, say at 50° of Fahrenheit, were pressed by the 
engine in a given time, and heated to 600° of 
Fahrenheit, it would then be increased in volume 
to 21,044; and so on for every thousand feet that 
would be blown into the furnace. In prosecuting 
the experiments which this idea suggested, cir- 
cumstances, however, convinced him, that heating 
the air introduced for supporting combustion into 
air-furnaces, would materially increase its efficacy 
in this respect; and, with the view of putting his 
suspicions on this point to the test, he instituted the 
following experiments :—To the nozzle of a pair of 
common smith’s bellows he attached a cast-iron ves- 
sel, heated from beneath in the manner of a retort for 
generating gas; and to this vessel the pas-Pige, 
by which the forge or furnace was blown, was also 
attached. The air from the bellows having thus to 
pass through the heated vessel above mentioned, 
was consequently heated to a high temperature 
before it entered the forge fire, and the result pro- 
duced in increasing the intensity of the heat in the 
furnace was far beyond his expectation ; whilst it 
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made apparent the fallacy of the generally received 
theory, that the coldness of the air of the atmos- 
phere in the winter months was the cause of the 
best iron being then produced. But in overthrow- 
ing the old theory, he had also established new 
principles and facts in the process of iron-making ; 
and by the advice and assistance of his friends, he 
applied for and obtained a patent, as the reward of 
his discovery and improvement.”’ ‘ 

The friends to whose advice and assistance Mr. 
Neilson resorted, were Mr. Charles Macintosh of 
Crossbasket, Mr. Colin Dunlop of Clyde iron- 
works, and Mr. John Wilson of Dundyvan iron- 
works; and as capital was required to perfect the 
invention, and combined energy and influence were 
needed to introduce into practice what was then 
reckoned a useless innovation, Mr. Neilson saw it 
for his interest to communicate to these gentlemen 
a share in the patent. 

“To Mr. Dunlop of Clyde Iron Works,” says 
the writer in the Encyclopedia Britannica, ‘* Mr. 
Neilson had to give up three tenths of his patent 
rights; to Mr. Macintosh three tenths; and one 





tenth to Mr. Wilson of Dundyvan, retaining to 
himself only three tenths of this valuable monop- 
oly. But the transfer was judicious—it was | 


ature be kept to a red heat, or nearly so ; but so 
high a temperature is not absolutely necessary to 
produce a beneficial effect. 

**(2.) The air-vessel, or receptacle, may be 
conveniently made of iron; but as the effect does 
not depend upon the material, other metals or con- 
venient materials may be used. 

** (3.) The size of the air-vesse] must depend 
upon the blast, and on the heat necessary to be 
produced. For an ordinary smith’s fire, or forge, 
an air-vessel, or receptacle, capable of containing 
1200 cubic inches, will be of proper dimensions ; 
and for a cupola of the usual size for cast-iron 
founders, an air-vessel capable of containing 
10,000 cubic inches will be of a proper size. For 
fires, forges, or furnaces upon a greater scale, 
such as blast-futnaces for smelting iron, and large 
east-iron founders’ cupolas, air-vessels of propor- 
tionally increased dimensions and numbers will be 
required. 

**(4.) The form or shape of the vessel or 
receptacle is immaterial to the effect, and may be 
adapted to the local circumstances or situation. 

**(5.) The air-vessel may generally be conven- 


iently heated by a fire distinet from the fire to be 


affected by the blast or current of air; and gener- 


necessary. Mr. Macintosh is distinguished as a| ally it will be better that the air-vessels, and the 
man of much practical science ; Mr. Dunlop was} fire by which it is heated, should be enclosed in 
one of the most sagacious ironmasters of his time ;| brick-work or masonry, through which the pipes, 


and Mr. Wilsen was a man of tried practical tal-| 
ent. The codperation of these gentlemen was | 
essential to the speedy and successful trial of the | 
novel though simple process.”’ | 

The patent was taken out on the Ist October, | 
1828, and endured for the ordinary term of four-| 
teen years. Its title, which was written by Lord | 
Brougham, describes it to be an “ invention for the | 
improved application of air to produce heat in| 
fires, forges, and furnaces, where bellows or other 
blowing apparatus are required.’’ Within four | 
months after the date of the patent, a specification | 
was, as usual, lodged in chancery, explaining the | 
nature of the invention. The specification in this | 
case, which was drawn up by the late Serjeant 
Bompas, is as remarkable for its perspicuity and | 
brevity as the generality of specifications are for | 
their obtuseness and length. It is in these! 
terms :-— 

The patentee first describes the essential part 
of his invention in the following words :— 

““(1.) A blast or current of air must be pro- 
duced by bellows or other blowing apparatus now 
in use in the ordinary way, to which mode of pro- | 
ducing the blast or current of air this patent is not 
intended to extend. 

**(2.) The blast or current of air so produced 
is to he passed from the bellows or blowing appa- 
ratus into an air-vessel or receptacle, made suffi- 
ciently strong to endure the blast, and through and 
from that vessel or receptacle by means of a tube, 
pipe, or aperture into the fire, forge, or furnace.”’ 
And, 

“*(3.) The air-vessel or receptacle must be air 
tight or nearly so, except the apertures for the 
admission and emission of the air; and at the 
commencement, and during the continuance of the 
blast, it must be kept artificially heated in a con- 
siderable temperature.”’ 

Having thus explained his invention, the paten- 
tee next proceeds to add such directions, in detail, 
as he had found necessary or useful in carrying it 
into effect. 





“*(1.) It is better,”’ says he, ‘* that the temper- 


or tubes connected with the air-vessel, should 
pass.”’ 

And the patentee concludes his specification by 
reverting to the substantial part of his invention, 
and inserts this general salvo— 

‘*The manner of applying the heat to the air- 
vessel is, however, immaterial to the effect, if it 
be kept at a proper temperature.”’ In other 
words, ‘get my air heated. I don’t care how 
you do it; the manner is nothing to me; it is 
sufficient for my purpose to have heated air blown 
into the furnace.”’ 

Having now obtained their patent and lodged their 
specification, Mr. Neilson and his partners pro- 
ceeded to have the invention brought into use at the 
blast furnaces of Great Britain. ‘The first thing to 
be done was to determine the charge which they 
were to make for it. They appear to have been all 
agreed that, following the example of Watt,* it 
should be a proportion of saving effected by employ- 
ing the patent. They seem, however, to have dif- 
fered for a time as to what that proportion ought 
to be; but ultimately concurred in fixing it at the 
low sum of one shilling for each ton of iron pro- 
duced by the hot-blast. No doubt this moderate 
charge was made, in order to ensure the introduc- 
tion of the patent into speedy use, as well as to 
prevent its infringement. How far the latter 
object was attained, will shortly be seen. The 
former object was speedily realized both in Eng- 
land and Scotland. 

The first trials were made in Scotland at the 
blast-furnaces of Clyde and Calder. Gradually it 
was extended from time to time to other parts of 
Scotland, and to the mining districts of England. 
And, ultimately, when the patent expired on the 
Ist October, 1842, it was to be found at every fur- 
nace in Scotland, with one exception; at one 


*“The object and result of Watt’s invention was (by 
condensing in a separate vessel) the saving of fuel; and 
the remuneration he asked and obtained, was a per cent- 

of this saving. In like manner, the object and effect 
of Neilson’s invention was the saving of fuel and that 
principally in the manufacture of iron,” &c. 
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half of the furnaces in England; and at many 
furnaces on the continents of Europe and Amer- 
ica. 

During this period, considerable improvements 
were made in the shape of the air-heating vessels. 
At first these vessels were in the form of a round, 
or a square, or a cylindrical box—then they 
became more elongated—next partitions were 
pers in them—and latterly the form adopted has 

na congeries of tubes, whereby the greatest 
extent of heating surface is obtained for the ther- 
ough heating of the air. 

hese improvements in the heating vessels 
raised the temperature of the air introduced into 
the furnace from 240° to 600°, being the tempera- 
ture of melting lead. 

And this increased heat caused: the introduction 
of another beautiful improvement in order to pro- 
tect the nozzle of the air-pipe as it entered the 
furnace. The improvement referred to, consisted 
in introducing, within the sides of the iron twyre 
through whieh the nozzle passes, a spiral pipe for 
a stream of water constantly to play. The twyre 
was thus kept comparatively cool, and formed an 
effectual protection to the nozzle of the air-pipe.* 

All these improvements tended to illustrate more 
strikingly the worth of Mr. Neilson’s invention, 
and to bring it more rapidly into use. But, not- 
withstanding its great advantage to the iron mas- 
ters, and the moderate remuneration asked from 
them in return, the patent did not escape the 
usual fate of valuable patents. It was soon the 
subject of litigation. The first litigation occurred 
in 1832. A party in Scotland who had obtained a 
license to use the patent at the stipulated price, re- 
fused, in that year, to pay the license duty ; and 
contended, in the usual style of objectors to pa- 
tents, that Mr. Neilson was not the first and true 
inventor—that the invention was not new—that it 
was not useful—that it was a patent for a mere 
principle—that the specification was unintelligible 
and inexplicit—and, finally, that the apparatus 
used by the objectors did not fall under the patent. 

But this first litigation did not last beyond a year. 
In 1833, it was settled by the party objecting giv- 
ing way, paying for the past, and taking a license 
of new, which the patentees granted at the same 
rate as previously. 

From 1833 to 1839, Mr. Neilson and his friends 
remained in the undisputed possession of the 
patent, and drew, from year to year, the profits of 
the invention, which, by 1839, appear to have 
amounted to many thousand pounds per annum. 

But in 1839 the patent was again disturbed. 
During the interval the embers of the old litigation 
seem never to have been wholly extinguished ; and 
they now broke out of new with greater force than 
before. The same parties appeared as objectors a 
second time ; but, on this occasion, they were sup- 
ported by several of the other Scotch iron-mas- 
ters, who entered into a combination to defeat the 
patent. The objects of this powerful confederacy 
were embodied in a formal deed, executed in Jan- 
uary, 1840, which, from its novelty, is worthy 
of being preserved. It was in these formidable 
terms :— 

‘* The subscribers hereto named and designed in 
the testing clause hereof, being all interested in the 
iron trade, and in opposing the enforcement of cer- 
tain privileges alleged to have been conferred on 


*Mr. John Condie, sometime manager at the Blair 
Iron Works, claims the merit both of introducing the 
improved tubular air-vessels, and the water twyre. 


James Beaumont Neilson, engineer in Glasgow, 
by letters patent, dated the Ist day of October, 
1828, and to be now vested in him and Charles 
Mackintosh of Campsie, and John Wilson of Dun- 
dyvan, and the trustees of the late Colin Dunlop 
of Toleross, and of the claims founded by those 
parties on certain licenses or agreements between 
them and various of the subscribers, proceeding 
upon the said letters patent, do hereby agree and 
bind themselves to institute, defend, carry on, and 
follow out to a conclusion, such actions, and gen- 
erally to adopt such proceedings, judicial and ex- 
trajudicial, as Duncan M’Neill and Robert Whig- 
ham, Esquires, advocates, or the survivor of them, 
shall advise to be expedient and proper for setting 
aside the said letters patent, and for resisting the 
enforcement of the claims founded by the said 
James Beaumont Neilson and others thereon, and 
on the said licenses or agreements, and for obtain- 
ing repetition of the sums paid by the subscribers 
in eonsequence thereof, and generally for chal- 
lenging, opposing, and obtaining redress against 
the claims set up by the said » Comin Beaumout 
Neilson and others, and that in the name of the 
subscribers, or any of them, or of any other par- 
ties as may be advised by the said Duncan M’Neill 
and Robert Whigham, or the survivor of them, 
and to pay the expense of all such proceedings, 
and to relieve any cautioners who may become 
bound ; or, if required to become cautioners them- 
selves, for preventing or removing any interdict 
which may be applied for by the said James Beau- 
mont Neilson and others, against any of the sub- 
seribers, and generally, to bear the whole conse- 
quences of opposing and resisting the claims of the 
said James Beaumont Neilson and others, all 
in proportion to the quantity ef pig-iron made at 
the iron works of the subscribing parties respec- 
tively, during the continuance of the said proceed- 
ings ; and they bind themselves severally to make 
no payments to, and to enter into no compromise 
or arrangement of any kind, with the said James 
Beaumont Neilson and others, excepting such 2s 
shall be approved of in writing, by at least so many 
of the subscribers as shall be the proprietors of a 
majority in number of the furnaces in blast at the 
time belonging to the whole body of the subseri- 
bers, and as shall be made upon terms common to 
all the subscribers; but the minority shall be 
obliged to enter into any arrangement made by such 
majority, on terms common to all ; and it is hereby 
agreed that each of the subscribers may employ 
such agent in Edinburgh as he shall think fit, but 
that the said Duncan M’Neill and Robert Whig- 
ham, with such other council as they, or the ma- 
jority of the said agents, may consider necessary, 
shall be the council employed in conducting the 
said proceedings; and in the event of any differ- 
ence arising as to the meaning or effect of this 
agreement, or as to the apportionment of the liabil- 
ities hereby undertaken, the same is hereby referred 
to the said Duncan M’Neill and Robert Whigham, 
or the survivor of them, who shall have power to 
take such assistance in determining the same as 
they shall think fit, and whose decision shall be 
final.’’* 


* When thus recording the names of the very able 
council selected hy Mr. Neilson’s opponents, it is right 
also to mention that the management of Mr. Neilson’s 
case was entrusted to Mr. Rutherford, M. P. for Leith, 
and Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow, whose 
eminent talent shone conspicuously at every stage of the 





litigation. In fact, he seems never to have lost a single 
point. 
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The litigation betwixt the parties, which was 
thus so boldly recommenced, continued from 1839 
to 1844; and the law charges expended on each 
side could not have been less than £20,000. 
There appear to have been about twenty separate 
Scottish actions going on at the same time, in all 
the varied forms of interdicts, declarators, and 
damages. Every point was contested to the ut- 
most. ‘Twice were Neilson’s claims submitted to 
and sustained by a jury; and twice were appeals 
taken to the House of Lords. The first jury trial 
occupied six days, and thirty-eight witnesses were 
examined. The second trial lasted ten days, and 
one hundred and two witnesses were examined. 
But, at length, the objectors finally abandoned 
farther litigation; and paid, in different propor- 
tions, to Mr. Neilson and his friends, a very large 
amount, as a compromise and settlement of the hit- 
igations,—being, in some cases fifteen times, in 
others ten times, and in others seven and a half 
times, the sums which they would have had to pay 
had they not disputed the patent. In other words, 
in place of paying only one shilling per ton, on 
the iron produced, some had to pay 7s. 6d. per 
ton, some 10s. per ton, and some 15s. per ton. 
The litigation also extended to England, where 
there were several actions, one jury trial, and one 
appeal to the House of Lords—in all of which 
Mr. Neilson was successful. But these were like- 
wise settled about the same time, although noth- 
ing more than the license-duty was recovered. 

The hot-blast patent has thus passed through 
an ordeal the most severe that any patent ever en- 
countered. But the result has been to establish 
the novelty and merit of the discovery, and the 
claims of Mr. Neilson as its sole inventor. Like 
Watt,* he had to part with two thirds of the 
profits, in order to secure the capital influence ne- 
cessary to bring his invention into use. Like 
Arkwright,t he had to encounter three trials at 
law, for the protection of his patent. But (un- 
like Cartwright, whose invention was only begin- 
ning to be introduced in the last year of his pa- 
tent,) Neilson was successful in drawing a large 
pecuniary return from his patent for at least eight 
years of its duration. What the precise amount 
of that return may have been, the proceedings in 
the litigations do not show. But, looking to the 
quantity of iron produced during the period of 
the patent by the hot-blast process, and to the 
sums paid at the close of the litigations, the profits 
of the proprietors cannot have been Jess than 
£300,000, of which Neilson’s share would be 
£190 000. 

Neilson was satisfied with this reward, and did 
not apply for a renewal of his patent. He has 
now, we understand, retired from active business, 
though by no means an old man ; and is enjoying, 
in the seclusion of the Island of Bute, the quiet- 
ness of a country life. His name is identified with 
the greatest improvement that has yet been discov- 
ered in one of our staple manufactures ; and will 
pass down to posterity, as not unfit to be associa- 
ted, in point of usefulness to his country, with the 
names of Watt, and Arkwright, and Cartwright. 
Were any tribute tu be paid him, either now or 
hereafter, the most appropriate device that could 


* Dr. Roebuck, the founder of the Carron Iron Works, 
and the lessee of the extensive coal-works at Kinneal, 
was the first party to whom Watt made over two thirds 
of his patent ; but the doctor became involved in difficul- 
tes, and h’s share was transferred to Mr. Boulton. 

t Arkwr ght wos unsuccessful at his first trial—gained 


be placed upon it would be to present him as 

standing betwixt the blowing cylinder and the 

blast-furnace, intercepting and heating the air in 

its passage from the one to the other. Such would 

be a vivid pieture of Neilson’s invention.* 

The impetus given to the iron manufacture by 

the introduction of the hot-blast has greatly en- 

riched proprietors and manufactures of ininerals, as 

must be apparent from the tabular view we fur- 

nished of the rapid progress of the trade during 

the last eighteen years. Proprietors, whose lands 

previously yielded only a few hundred pounds a 

year, are receiving thousands of pounds by the 

opening up of their minerals ;¢ and the profits of 

the manufacturers may be judged of froin the fact, 

that the nett profits of one firm amounted, for the 

seven years from the 3lst May, 1832, to 31st May, 
1839, to £214,800, 8s., or at the rate of £30,000 
a year; and, for the year from 2ist May, 1839, to 
3ist May, 1840, it has increased to £54,855, Is. 
5d.{ Their profits since, and particularly at pres- 
ent, must be enormous. 

The demand for iron is still on the increase, and 
appears to have reached the point when it has ex- 
ceeded the present means of its supply. Owing 
to the immense number of railways in progress 
and in agitation, it is anticipated that about two 
millions of tons per annum will be required to be 
made during this and the next two years. Such a 
quantity cannot be calculated on. The supply will 
probabl ygfall short of it by a quarter of a million ; 
and the effect will be a great increase in the price 
of iron. But if this increase shall be the means 
of checking the universal and reckless speculation 
in railways that prevails amongst al] classes—from 
the merchant of highest standing to the waiter in 
our country inn—none need regret although prices 
are doubled or tripled foratime. It will be the 
most natural check that can be applied, and much 
more effectual than any legislative measures on the 
subject. 

But, amid the blazing of the iron-furnaces, the 
improvements that have been introduced into the 
manufacture, the profits that are derived from it in 

* We have already given the saving to the producer by 
Neilson’s invention; and we ought also to have men- 
tioned the saving to the consumer. The following mod- 
erate estimate has been made of this last saving. It 
refers to a previous statement on the subject, wh'ch, how- 
ever, it is unnecessary to quote :—‘ There is one feature 
in my former statement which might have been more 
forcibly hrought out, as marking the great benefit which 
the country in general has derived from the a plinanion 
of heated air in the smelting of iron. It would be ob- 
served, that I gave the January prices (as be’ng usually 
the lowest) for the last twenty-five years. The average 
rate for the first ten years, 1821 to 1830 inclusive, when 
cold-blast was in operation, is £7, 2s. 6d. per ton, while 
the average of the last ten years, 1835 to 1844, inclusive, 
under hot-blast, is £3, 17s. he giving a benefit to the con- 
sumers of Scotch pig-iron of no less than £3, 5s. per ton. 
Supposing the make to have heen equal to 100,000 tons 

r annum, for the last ten years, and | am persuaded this 
is not far from the mark—the saving of cost to the coun- 
try amounts to £3,250,000, on the article of iron made in 
this quarter, besides the impetus which it has given to 
every branch of trade where iron is consumed.”—Corre- 
enondence of Mining Journal, 8th February, 1845. 

+“ The great iron works of Gartsherrie, Summerlee, 
Calder, Dundyvan, and Chapel Hall, receive a great quan- 
tity of ironstone from Rochsilloch, the property of Sir 
William Alexander. The black band here yields from 30 
to 40 per cent. of iron. The output at Rochsilloch alone 
is 4.500 tons per month, and the annual income to the pro- 
prietor is about £12,600 per annum, from a pro 
which, if only let for tillage, would only yield a few hun- 
dreds per annum.”—New Slat. Account of Scoliand— 
Lanarkshire. 





his second—and lost his third. 
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all quarters, and the whirl of speculation in which 

we are involved, we are apt to overlook the con- 
dition of the colliers and miners, upon whose labor 
all is dependent. 

‘* ‘These subterraneous laborers pursue, with in- 
cessant toil, their invaluable oceupation. A shaft 
is sunk, wide excavations are opened up, and tier 
above tier are formed at various depths below the 
surface of the earth ; and sometimes: below the bed 
of a river, or of the ocean itself, a succession of 
extensive streets are seen to penetrate the bowels 
of the earth ; so that, in a tract of country which 
for ages may have been regarded as an unproduc- 
tive waste, numerous villages, with their busy 
throng of inhabitants, find an existence which 
would never have been theirs but for the fruitful 
souree of wealth that is yielded by the coal (and 
iron) mines. And thus it happens in many parts 
of this industrious and enterprising country, that a 
dense population are making the bosom of the 
eurth to resound with the pickaxe below, while the 
surface is opened by the plough above, or, it 
may be, is furrowed by the rapid keels which bear 
abroad the commerce of Great Britain.’’* 

In Scotland, the mining population here referred 
to has long been in the most degraded condition. 
Prior to 1775 the colliers were, by the common 
law of Scotland, in a state of slavery. They, and 
their wives and children, were the property of 
their master, and were transferrable with the coal- 
work in the same way as the slaves qgea West 
India estate were—(till the Abolition Act was 

assed)—transferrable on a sale of the estate. 

his state of things was changed in 1775, by an 
aet which declared them “ free,’ and found them 
entitled to ‘‘ enjoy the same privileges, rights and 
immunities, with the rest of his majesty’s sub- 
jects’ But the spirit of the act was destroyed by 
its restrictions aod regulations; and, in 1799, 
another statute had to be passed, enacting that 
‘all the colliers in Scotland shall be free from 
their servitude.’’ 

This legal macumission, however desirable as a 
preliminary, could not produce social reformation ; 
and, as no dmeliorating measures followed to ele- 
vate the moral and educational position of the 
miner, he remained substantially the same man 
when free that he was when a slave ; and he still 
continues, in a great measure, unchanged. The 
mining population of Coatbridge, the focus of the 
Lanarkshire works, is thus described by Mr 
Tancred in his Report to the Children’s Employ- 
ment Commissioners, dated 31st July, 1841 :— 

** At Coatbridge, where a large portion of this 
pepulation has been located within the last ten 
years, no church or clergyman has been supplied 
them till very recently, when a church was erected, 
chiefly at the expense of one out of the numerous 
employers of labor in the district. There is also a 
Relief Church, provided aiso by voluntary contri- 
butions. ‘These efforts come, of course—as must 
always be the case so long as things of this im- 
portance are left, as now, to accident and chance 
—too late. In the mean while, a population has 
been growing up, immersed more deeply than any 
I have met with in the most disgusting habits of 
debauchery. I feel that my powers of description 
are wholly inadequate to convey the feeling in- 
spired by a visit to these localities. The able 
report of Mr. Tremenheere upon the state of the 
districts about Newport, in South Wales, in which 
the Chartist riots broke out, would apply not in- 
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aptly to the state of things about Coatbridge and 
Airdrie. Everything that meets the eye or ear 
tells of slavish labor united to brutal intemperance, 
At night, ascending to the hill on which the Es. 
tablished Church stands, the groups of blast-furna- 
ces on all sides might be imagined to be blazing 
voleanoes, at most of which the smelting is con- 
tinued Sundays and week days, by day and night, 
without intermission. By day a perpetual steam 
arises from the whole length of the canal, where 
it receives the waste water from the blast engines 
on both sides of it; and railroads, traversed by 
long trains of wagons drawn by locomotive en- 
gines, intersect the country in «all directions, and 
are the cause of frequent accidents, into which, by 
the law of Scotland, no inquiry is made.”’ 

Since 1841, in consequence of the deplorable 
picture which the Commissioners’ Keport dis- 
closed, a great legislative improvement has been 
introduced, whereby all females are prohibited 
from working in coal or ironstone mines; thus 
securing to the rising generation the opportunity 
of maternal care which they did not previously en- 
joy. And, owing to the exertions of Mr. Tre- 
menheere, the inspector appointed under the act, 
its provisions are in course of being vigorously 
enforced. 

But no mere legislative enactments wi!) cure the 
social evils that exist in the mining districts The 
true remedy is to be found in a proper relation 
being established betwixt the ‘‘ employer’’ and the 
** employed ;’’* and to this object Mr. Tremen- 
heere, who is evidently a most superior man, has 
been directing his energies. 

The work is a difficult one to accomplish, owing 
to the miner’s entire want of training. What may 
be the state of the next generation, after the receut 
legislative measures have had time to operate, no 
one can tell. But the miner of the existing gene- 
ration is a sad instance of the effects of neglect. 
Searcely was he born before he was removed trom 
the charge of his mother, (who returned to her 
work in the collieries,) and intrusted to the care 
ofa stranger. There was no room, therefore, for 
the exercise of the parental affections. At the 
age of five, six, or seven, the child was sent into 
the pits, and employed as a ‘‘ trapper’’ in the dull 
and monotonous duty of opening and shutting the 
doors which regulate the ventilation of the mines. 
When he was a few years older, he was advanced 
to the post of dragging, by a chain attached to his 
leg, or by pushing before him, the trucks of coal 
from the place where it is wrought to the bottom 
of the shaft. By fourteen, he was a ‘* half man,” 
employed in assisting the working colliers ; and at 
the age of seventeen or eighteen, he was invested 
with the fall status of a collier or miner. By the 
age of forty-five, he is an old man, scarcely fit for 
his Jaborious occupation. 

Add to all this that his labor is underground— 
that he begins his work at four in the mornming— 
has no regular hours for meals—no comfortable 
home—no correct notion of personal cleanlinesst 


* An admirable little tract, with this title, written in @ 
calm and kindly spirit, was published, some time since, 
by the Messrs. Chambers; but such is the ignorance 
and prejudice of the miners, that they will not read it 
with temper, and they universally denounce its simple 
truths. 

+“ By the strange infatuation of a deep-rooted and 
nearly universal prejudice, the collier believes that it 
weakens him to wash his hack. The consequence is, that 
not one collier in 500 ever washes his whole person, un- 
less he may chance to have opportunities of bathing in 





* Dr. Colquhoun. 





summer, to which, by the bye, he does not attribute any 
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—and is liable every day to be carried off by a 
thousand accidents*—and who will wonder that he 
js destitute of education, of reflection, and of pro- 
yident habits—ignorant of the relation betwixt 
wages and capital—despotic in his control over the 
free labor of his fellow-workmen—easily duped 
into combinations and strikes—and the creature of 
sensuality and intoxication ! 

It makes one shudder to contemplate a manufac- 
turing population composed of such individuals. 
Their underground occupation removes them from 
all association and sympathy with other classes of 
laborers. ‘They constitute a separate class of their 
own ; and the frequent disturbances in the mining 
districts show, that unless great improvements 
take place, we have a voleano in our social sys- 
tem, which, did its full foree break out, could be 


ill effects, though he fears injury from his using water to 
his back in the common process of washing. e collier, 
as a general rule, when he comes home from his day’s 
labor, as black from head to foot as the coal he has been 
working, sits down on a stool before the fire and washes 
his face, neck, and breast, his arms and his shoulders, and 
his legs up to his knees—often not so far ; he washes his 
head on Saturdays. The whole of the rest of his person 
remains untouched by water. I found, during casual 
visits to their cottages from time to time, after the hours 
of labor, some hundreds of men in the act of washing ; 
the backs of every one of them were quite black, and 
every one gave the same reason, in the same words, for 
not washing his back, namely, ‘that it would weaken 
it.’ "—T'remenheere’s Report, 1844. 

* The accidents in the mines of Great Britain occasion 
about 2500 deaths in a year. At every explosion from 
1743 to 1845, there have been, on an average, 13 lives lost. 
The Mining Journal keeps a weekly record of these 
accidents ; and the following is its catalogue for a week, 
taken at random, in February last :— 


“Mine Accents. 


“ Bent Grange, Oldham.—H. Stochley was killed from 
injuries of the spine, caused by an unnecessarily rapid 
winding of a carriage, which was pulled over him. At 
the same colliery, (belonging to t. Butterworth, Esq.,) 
J. Spurr got into so narrow a passage, that a wagon in 
passing, crushed him to death. 

“Ilkeston, Derbyshire.—P. Bostock was killed by part 
of the workings falling on him in a colliery in which he 
was employed. 

“ Coltness Iron Company, near Shotts.—As three men 
and a hoy were descending one of this company’s pits, the 
belt chain caught hold of the bucket, pos yr it, pre- 
cipitating them all to the bottom. The men were killed, 
but the boy was miraculously saved. 

“Longton, Staffordshire.—As W. Hannaby (eleven 
years of age) was pushing a corfe to the mouth of the pit, 
to he lowered into the mine, it got beyond his control, 
when both fell down the shaft, ninety yards deep. The 
boy was killed. 

“Bulleswodden Mine.—A large ‘scale’ of ground fell 
on and seriously injured T. Leggo, while at work. 

“Wyndham Pit, Cleator Moor.—D. Lash and J. Wil- 
kinson have died from the effects of injuries received by 
an explosion at this pit. 

“Plean Colliery, Stirling— As D. Forsyth and his son 
were undermining a large piece of coal, it suddenly parted 
from the roof, and falling upon the son, killed him in the 
presence of his father. 

“Woodhead Lead Mines.—A poor boy, named Murray, 
fell ~~ a sump, thirty-six feet deep, and was pre eA 
injured. 
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restrained neither by reason nor law, and might 

materially disturb the framework of society. 

These improvements the legislature are wisely 

encouraging. But it is with the capitalists—the 

employers—that the responsibility must rest of 

carrying them fully out. Were the capitalists 

joint-stock companies, we would expect to meet 

with difficulties in doing this ; but it should be dif- 

ferent with private individuals, who can devise and 

carry out their plans unfettered; and almost the 

whole mining works of the country are in the 

hands of private individuals. 

The improvements necessary will be seen from 

a perusal of the commissioners’ reports, and the 

evidence appended. We have no space at present 

to analyze these valuable documents ; but the fol- 

lowing occur to our recollection as some of the 

most useful suggestions :— 

(1.) The masters should abolish the truck sys- 

tem, and give fair effect to the act which prohibits 
it. It is well known that in few instances have 

they done so ; and although the reasons given for 

its continuance are plausible (such as the distance 

of works from markets, &c.) it is a sufficient an- 
swer that the legislature, afier due investigation, 
considered the sysiem bad as a whole, and passed 
a law prohibiting it. Any evasion of that statute 
leads the miners to suppose that, while Jaws can 
be enforced to the letter where he is concerned, it 
is otherwise with the rich. Such an idea will be 
removed from his mind by the master carrying out 
the provisions of the ‘Track Act. 

(2.) The iron furnace should not be blown upon 
Sundays, except in so far as absolutely necessary. 
This has been successfully tried at many works, 
and the change has been beneficial to the district 
around. 

(3.) The schools and churches which many of 
the iron-masters are establishing in their districts, 
should have teachers and clergymen not merely of 
high attainments, but of enthusiastic dispositions, 
whose ardor will lead them to leave no effort un- 
tried for the amelioration and improvement of the 
population ;—and the masters or their managers 
should personally take an interest in the schools, by 
visiting them statedly, and in other ways. 

(4.) The construction, ventilation, and cleanli- 
ness of the dwellings of the miners is the next im- 
portant point ; and its beneficial effect will best be 
seen by reference to the state of matters, in that 
respect, at a colliery in Ayrshire. 

‘** The colliery in question is that of the Duke 
of Portland, about a mile and a half from Kilmar- 
nock, Ayrshire. It has been in existence many 
years, and has, for the last forty years, been under 
one management—that of Mr. Guthrie of Mount, 
his grace’s agent. It employs about 120 families 
of colliers. These, instead of being crowded to- 
gether in long rows of cottages, of fifty or sixty 
each (where the contamination of bad example 
quickly spreads to the whole, and the difficulties 
of the well disposed in keeping their homes neat, 
and their children clean and well behaved, are in- 


“Thistley field, Butterworth, Lancashire.—Two young | creased,) are separated in groups of five or six 


men were killed while employed in a coal-pit. 
“Firgrove Colliery, Mi 


houses at a distance of three or four hundred yards 


iddleton.—As three brothers! from each other, each with its plot of garden- 


were descending Messrs. Knowles’ pit, Milnmo, in conse- ground. No dogs or poultry are allowed to be kept, 


quence of the head stocks giving way, they came in con- 


tact with an ascending tub, and were thrown out, two 


being killed. 

“Mirgam Colliery, near Pyle.—An explosion of fire- 
damp took place here yesterday week, but the men, with 
one exception, fortunately escaped, hy throwing them- 
selves upon their faces into the water running through the 


and other arrangements are made for comfort, pro- 
priety, and cleanliness, around the houses. Where 
so few are collected together, there is obviously a 
better chance of order and harmony, and a mutual 
regard fur each other’s convenience and comfort. 
Things offensive to the feelings and habits of the best 





works. J. Jones, being more exposed than the rest, was 
much burned by the ignited damp.” 


among them are more easily kept down, and what 
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lished by the force of a sound — opinion. 
Substantial comfort, order and cleanliness, pre- 
vailed within and around these es,””* 

Such neatness and tidiness in the coutages of the 
workmen will aid also in promoting habits of per- 
sonal cleanliness, which should be encou by 
providing abundant supplies of water conveniently 
situated. 

(5.) Another great point would be, to extend 
the contracts with the workmen, and the period of 
occupation of their dwellings, beyond a fortnight 
or a month, which is the general period, to six 
months or a twelve month. At present, the work- 
man is liable to be turned adrift, without work or 
house, upon fourteen days or a month’s warning. 
He is, therefore constantly unsettled. But, by en- 
gaging him for a longer period, his habits would 
become more settled, and he would be more open 
to suggestions for his improvement. 








PUNCH——-ON THE OLD YEAR. 
is reasonable and judicious is more readily estab- | 


(6.) Everything should be done to prevent aecj- 
dents in mines, and to take away the notion from 
the workman that nobody cares for him—a notion 
that is not without foundation, when a coal-master 
could say, without emotion, that it was of no con- 

uence to him how many workmen were killed, 
as he could get plenty of others. 
— No exertion should be spared to introduce 
encourage savings’ banks, benefit societies, 
libraries, reading-rooms, and other such institu- 
tions, into the mining districts, so as to foster habits 
of providence and intelligence. 

And, finally, the spirit in which all of these im- 
provements would require to be set agoing or car- 
ried on, should, in Mr. Tremenheere’s words, be a 
** course of kind, forbearing, paternal, and gener- 
ous treatment,’’ on the part of the masters, ‘* thus 
uniting their people to themselves in the bonds of 
mutual confidence and good will.’’ 





To tae Humane—Harp Case.—The pee 
appeal to the kind-hearted public is made by the 
friends of a decayed gentleman, who has seen bet- 
ter days. The applicant, Mr. Dan, was formerly 
in affluent circumstances, but was unfortunately 
induced to connect himself with a speculation called 
Repeal; the utter failure of which has brought 
him into his present difficulties. Mr. D. has lately 
been deriving a precarious subsistence from an in- 
come of only twenty thousand nds a year! 
chiefly given by the poorest of the Irish peasantry ; 
but the failure of the potato crop will lessen even 
this small pittance. The applicant is now redueed 
to travel with four horses, and can afford to enter- 
tain no more than thirty persons every day at his 
public table ; and though his friends in Ireland now 
and then give him a meal, yet it must be evident to 
any gentleman that, to keep a pack of harriers, to 
Maintain three establishments, and the expense of 
making his affecting case known through the 
newspapers, must make him even more dependant 
than formerly on the charity of the public. 

As to his character, Mr. D. begs to refer to his 
old friends, Whig & Co.; also to the gaoler at the 
penitentiary, and the Times’ commissioner ; by 
whom the smallest donations will be thankfully re- 
ceived for him; as also by 

J. Tuam, Esq. —— Sosrien. 
And at the Conciliation Hall.— Punch. 


Tue First Man or tus Day.—The next edi- 
tion of the ‘‘ Vestiges of Creation’’ will be dedica- 
ted to the immortal Widdicomb, in grateful return 
for some new facts he has communicated to the 
author. They relate principally to the fact of the 
moon of the Colosseum being a slice of the one he 
recollects when he was master of the ceremonies at 
the amphitheatre at Rome.—Punch. 


Saxon Revence.— England’s weakness,” 
says Mr. O'Connell, “is Ireland’s opportunity.” 
We would reverse the maxim. Ireland’s weak- 
ness is the opportunity of England; and we hope 
that England will take it—to help her. When her 
potatoes are gone let us give her bread. But let 
us take special care that it shall be, literally, 
bread. Let us relieve her in kind; but not trust 
her with a penny of cash ; at least while her Agi- 
tator keeps a begging box.—Punch. 


* Tancrgp's Report, 1845. 





Tue Iron Marxet.—The demand for iron for 
the railroads is being sensibly felt in the feverish 
state of saucepans, which have risen to an alarming 
height within the last few weeks. A good tea- 
kettle, which was quoted in the New Cut as low 
as ninepence, a month ago, has rushed up to a 
shilling without the coupon, that is to say, with no 
lid to it. The buoyancy in gridirons has been 
quite frightful ; for their resemblance to railway 
lines has made them the object of competition 
among various companies. Pokers were dreadful 
firm, without the smallest probability of their vield- 
ing ; and there being no chance of their giving 
way, there was a good deal of activity. With the 
exception, however, of pokers, there was very lit- 
tle stirring ; for irons were flat, and people seemed 
afraid of burning their fingers. A little was done 
in frying-pans at the beginning of the day, but 
there was no disposition to play for a very great 
stake, as there formerly used to be.— Punch. 





ON THE OLD YEAR. 


Wira mournful tone I hear thee say, 
“ Alas, another year hath sped!” 
As if within that circlet lay 
Life’s garland dead. 


Vain thought! win | measure is not Time’s ; 
1 


Not thus yields life each glowing hue ; 
Fair fruit may fall—the tendril climbs, 
And clasps anew. 


Time hath mute landmarks of his own ; 
They are not such as man may raise ; 
Not his the rudely number’d stone 
On life’s broad ways. 


The record measuring his speed 
Is but a shadow softer spread— 

A browner leaf—a broken reed, 
Or mildew shed. 


And if his footfall crush the flower, 

How sweet the spicy perfume springs! 
His mildew stain upon the tower 

A glory brings. 


Then let the murmuring voice be still, 
The heart hold fast its treasure bright ; 
The hearth glows warm when sunbeams chill ; 


Life hath no ni 
= Blackwood. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
DUTCH ANNA. 


Ir was shortly afier the outbreak of the French 
Revolution that the humble heroine of this story 
made her appearance in my native village. Dutch 
Anna (for so she was called by the country people) 
was, as the name implies, a native of Holland ; 
and at that time she might be about twenty-five 
years of age. She was of the middle size, stoutly 
and firmly built, with a round, good-humored face, 
dark hair, clear, honest-looking hazel eyes, and a 
mouth which, though wide, was expressive of de- 
cision and firmness. Her dress, which never 
varied in style, consisted of a colored petticoat of a 
thick woollen material, a short bed-gown of striped 
-cotton, confined round the waist by the strings of a 
snow-white apron, a close-fitting, modest cap, un- 
derneath the plaited border of which appeared her 
glossy hair, neatly braided over her low, broad 
forehead ; add to this a pair of well-knit stockings, 
which the shortness of her petticoats afforded 
ample opportunity of admiring, with heavy wooden 
shoes, and you have a complete picture of Dutch 
Anna’s costume. At the time I speak of, the 
prejudice entertained by the mass of the people 
against foreigners was much greater than in the 
resent day, when the means of communication 
tween different countries are so much improved, 
and the general diffusion of knowledge has shown 
the unreasonableness of regarding with distrust 
and contempt those of our fellow-creatures who 
have been born in a different climate, and trained 
in different customs to our own. It may therefore 
be readily imagined that Anna was for a time re- 
garded with suspicion and jealousy, for the very 
reason Which ought to have commanded the sym- 
pathy and good-will of her neighbors—‘ that she 
was a stranger in the land.’’ Her mode of life 
perhaps increased the prejudice against her. Re- 
specting the reason of her voluntary exile, she pre- 
served a studied silence; though I afterwards 
learned that the persecution she endured from her 
own family on the subject of religion was the 
Lean cause. ur village adjoined a populous 
manufacturing district, and Anna, having been 
accust»med to such occupation, soon obtained em- 
ployment. Being a person of a peculiarly reserved 
and serious turn uf mind, she could not endure the 
thought of living in lodgings ; and as she was not 
able to furnish or pay the rent of a cottage, she 
hired for a trifling sum an old lonely barn belong- 
ing to my father, who was a small farmer, ard, 
with the labor of her own hands, managed to put 
it into a habitable condition. The furniture of this 
rude dwelling was simple enough, consisting of a 
bed of clean straw, a round deal table, and two 
three-legged stools. ‘The whitewashed walls were 
ornamented with colored prints on Scripture snb- 
jects, framed and glazed; and a small looxing- 
glass, placed in a position to secure the best light 
afforded er little window, completed the deco- 
rations. Various were the conjectures formed by 
the villagers respecting this inoffensive though 
singular woman ; and many were the stories cir- 
culated, all tending to keep alive the prejudice her 
eccentricities were calculated to excite. 
A casual circumstance, which led to my be- 
coming obliged to Anna, at length enabled me to 
overcome the suspicion and dislike with which our 
neighbor was regarded. Our acquaintance speedily 
ripened into friendship; for with the reaction 
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never sufficiently compensate for my former injus- 
tice towards her. Often in an evening I would 
put on my bonnet, and, taking my work with me, 
go to spend a leisure hour with Dutch Anna; and 
on these occasions she generally entertained me 
with descriptions of her own country, and of the 
customs and manners of its inhabitants: or with 
striking anecdotes and incidents which had come 
under her own personal observation ; never failing 
to draw some useful moral or illustrate some im- 
portant truth from what she related. She could 
read well, and write a Jiitle—rare accomplish- 
ments in those days for one in her situation in life. 
Her powers of observation were extremely acute, 
and her memory retentive ; but what struck me as 
her most remarkable characteristics, were her sin- 
cere and unaffected piety, her undeviating truth- 
fulness, and her extraordinary decision and fear- 
lessness. When I have said, on bidding her good- 
night, ‘* Anna, are you not afraid to be left alone 
here during the night, with no one within cajj?”” 
she has replied, ‘‘ Afraid, Miss Mary! no; how 
can I feel afraid, knowing myself under the pro- 
tection of One as great and powerful as He is wise 
and good? I am never alone, fur God is ever 
present with me.’’ After Anna had resided some 
years in this country, during which time she had, 
by her constant good conduct, gained the esteem 
of all who knew her, and, by her good nature and 
willingness to oblige, won the kindly feeling of 
even the most prejudiced, she became anxious to 
pay a visit to her native land ; and as the accom- 
modations for travelling at that period, besides 
being few, were costly, she obtained letters of 
recommendation from her employers and other 
gentlemen in the place to friends residing in differ- 
ent towns on her route, and set out, intending to 
perform the greater part of her land journey on 
foot. At the end of several months she returned, 
and quietly resumed her former mode of life. Not 
till fully a year after this period did she relate to 
me an adventure which had occurred to her on 
her journey homewards, and which I shall now 
transcribe :— 

It was at the close of an autumn day that Anna, 
who had been walking since early morning with 
scarcely an interval of rest, found herself, in spite 
of her great capability of enduring fatigue, some- 
what foot-sore and weary on arriving at the town 
of As she passed along the streets, she ob- 
served an unusual degree of bustle and excitement ; 
and, on inquiring the cause, found that a large 
detachment of soldiers, on their way to the conti- 
nent, had arrived in the town that afternoon, and 
that some difficulty was experienced in finding 
them accommodation. This was not very agree- 
able news for Anna, tired as she was ; however, 
she pursued her way to the house of the clergy- 
man, where she had, in passing that way before, 
been hospitably entertained, hoping that there she 
might be able to procure a lodging, however hum- 
ble. But in this she was disappointed ; for though 
the good clergyman and his wife received her 
kindly, they could not offer her shelter for the 
night, as they had already more guests than they 
could conveniently accommodate. Anna would 
have been contented and thankful for a bed of 
straw by the kitchen fire; but even this they 
could not give, as the lower apartments were 
wanted by those who had been obliged to give up 
their beds. 

At length, after some hesitation, the clergyman 








natural to the generous, I felt as though I could 


said, ‘‘ 1 know but of one place where you could 
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ANNA. 














at this time find a lodging. You appear to bea 
woman of good courage, and if you dare venture, 
you may occupy a room in that house you see 
from this window. It is uninhabited, and has 
been so for some years, as it has the reputation of 
being haunted.’’ Anna looked in the direction 
indicated, and saw through the deepening twilight 
a large two-storied house, built of a dull red brick, 
with stone copings, standing at some distance from 
the high road. The house itself occupied a con- 
siderable extent of ground, being beautifully situ- 
ated, with fronts to the south and west. The 
principal entrance was by folding-doors, half of 
which were glass ; and the house was sheltered on 
the north and east by a grove of trees, whose 
branches now but thinly covered with leaves, 
waved mournfully to and fro in the night wind. 
** The last proprietor of that place,’’ continued the 
clergyman, ‘‘ was a vicious and depraved man, 
whose very existence was a curse to the neighbor- 
hood in which he dwelt. At an early age he 
came into possession of a large property, which he 
spent in the gratification of every base and lawless 
passion. His life, as far as I can learn, was one 
unmixed course of ervelty, lust, and impiety, un- 
redeemed by one noble aspiration, one generous, 
unselfish action. He died suddenly, in the prime 
of life, in the midst of one of his riotous midnight 
orgies, and the house has ever since been deserted. 
It is said, and believed by our good townsfolks, 
that there he still holds his revels, with fiends for 
his companions ; and many affirm that they have 
heard the sound of their unearthly merriment, 
mingled with shrieks and wailings, borne upon the 
night breeze ; whilst the few who have ventured 
within its walls, tell of shapes seen, and sounds 
heard, which would cause the stoutest heart to 
quail. For myself, I am no great believer in the 
supernatural, and have no doubt that imagination, 
united to the loneliness of the spot, and the strange 
freaks the wind plays through a large uninhabited 
house, have originated reports which we are 
sure would lose nothing in the recital ; so if you 
are inclined to make the trial, I will see that 
what is necessary is provided, and I think I may 
venture to promise you an undisturbed night’s 
rest. 

Anna, as I have before said, was remarkable for 
her fearlessness ; so she thanked the gentleman 
for his proposal, saying ‘‘ that she had not the 
least fear of spirits, good or bad ; that the former, 
if indeed they were ever visible to mortal eyes, 
could be but messengers of mercy ; and for the 
latter, she could not conceive that a Being infinite 
in goodness would ever permit them to revisit this 
earth for the sole purpose of terrifying and tor- 
menting innocent individuals like herself ; that she 
far more dreaded evil men than evil spirits ; and 
that as, from the estimation in which the place 
was held, she should feel herself secure from them, 
she would thankfully accept his offer.’” As soon, 
therefore, as the necessary preparations were 
made, and Anna had partaken of the good sub- 
stantial fare set before her, she begged to be 
allowed to retire to rest, as she was fatigued with 
her day’s journey, and wished to set out again 
early the next morning. Her request was imme- 
diately complied with ; the good clergyman himself 
insisting upon seeing her safely to her destination ; 
when, having ascertained that proper provision had 
been made for her comfort, and told her that re- 
freshment should be provided for her early next 





morning at his house, he bade her good night, and 
left her to repose. As soon as he was gone, Anna 
proceeded to take a more particular survey of her 
apartment. It was a large, but not very lofty 
room, panelled with oak, and having two windows 
looking across a wide lawn to the mainroad. The 
bright fire in the ample fireplace illuminated the 
richly-carved cornice, with its grotesque heads and 
fanciful scroll-work. It had evidently been a 
dining-room, for some of the heavy furniture, in 
the fashion of the period in which it had been last 
inhabited, stil] remained. There were the massive 
table and the old-fashioned, high-backed chairs, 
with covers of what had once been bright em- 
broidery, doubtless the work of many a fair hand; 
but what attracted her attention most, was a pic- 
ture over the chimneypiece. It was painted on 
the wooden panel : perhaps the reason it had never 
been removed, though evidently the work of no 
mean artist. It represented a scene of wild 
revelry. At the head of a table, covered with a 
profusion of fruits, with glasses and decanters of 
various elegant forms, stood a young man ; high 
above his head he held a goblet filled to the brim 
with wine; excitement flashed from his bright 
blue eyes, and flushed the rounded cheek ; light- 
brown hair, untouched by powder, curled round 
the low narrow forehead ; whilst the smal! sensual 
mouth expressed all the worst passions of our 
nature. Around the table sat his admiring para- 
sites ; young beauty and hoary age, the strength 
of manhood and the earliest youth, were there, 
alike debased by the evidences of lawless passion. 
With what a master-hand had the painter seized 
upon the individual expression of each! There 
the glutton, and here the sot ; now the eye fell on 
the mean pander or the roistering boon companion ; 
now on the wit, looking with a roguish leer upon 
his fair neighbor, or the miserable wretch maudlin 
in his cups ; and again on the knave profiting by 
the recklessness of those around him. The bright 
blaze of the fire lit up the different countenances 
with a vivid and life-like expression ; and as Anna 
gazed, fascinated and spell-bound, her thoughts 
naturally reverted to what she had heard of the 
life and character of the last owner of the place. 
Was that youthful figure, so evidently the master 
of the revel, a portrait of the unhappy man him- 
self who had thus unconsciously left bebind him 
not only a memorial, but a warning. How often 
had the now silent halls echoed to the braw] of the 
drunkard, the song of the wanton, the jest of the 
profane, the langh of the scorner! It was here, 
perhaps in this very room, that the dread hand of 
death had struck hin ; here he had been suddenly 
called to account for property misused, a life mis- 
spent. Saddened by these reflections, she turned 
from the picture, and taking her Bible from her 
bundle, she drew aside the tarnished curtains, and 
seated herself at one of the windows. ‘The moon 
had by this time risen, and was shedding her soft 
light on the peaceful landscape without. The 
beauty of the scene soothed her excited feelings ; 
and as she read, her mind resumed its accustomed 
serenity. Closing her book, she prepared to retire 
to rest, first examining the doors, of which there 
were two: the one by which she had entered, 
opening into the front hall, she found to be with- 
out a lock, or indeed any fastening at all; the 
other, leading in an opposite direction, she was un- 
able to open. As, however, she was quite free 
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circumstance ; and, commending herself to the 
care of her heavenly Father, she composed herself 
to rest, and soon fell soundly asleep. 

How long she had slept she could not tell, when 
she was awoke by what seemed to her the confused 
sounds of song and merriment. So deep had been 
her sleep, that it was some time before she could 
rouse herself to a recollection of her situation. 
When, however, she had done so, she raised her- 
self in bed, and listened ; all was silent, save that 
the night, having becoine rather gusty, the wind at 
intervals swept moaningly round the deserted man- 
sion. The fire was almost out, but the candle in 
the lantern which stood by her bedside shed a fee- 
ble light upon the oaken floor; and the moon, 
though occasionally overcast, was still high in the 
heavens. Readily concluding the disturbance to 
have been wholly imaginary, the result of the im- 
pression made by her waking thoughts upon her 
sleeping fancies, Anna composed herself again to 
sleep ; but scarcely had she lain down, when the 
same sounds, low at first, but gradually becoming 
louder and more distinct, broke in upon the silence. 
The noise appeared to her to proceed from a dis- 
tant part of the house, and came with a kind of 
muffled sound, as though doors of some thickness 
intervened. Peals of laughter, bursts of applause, 
snatches of song, crashing of glass, mingled in wild 
confusion. Higher and higher grew the mirth, 
louder and louder swelled the tumult, until, when 
the uproar appeared to have reached its height, 
there was a pause—a silence as profound as it was 
sudden and appalling. ‘Then there rang through 
the wide deserted halls and chambers a shrill, de- 
spairing shriek, whilst far and near, above, below, 
around, rose mocking and insulting laughter. 
Dauntless as Anna was, and firm as was her reli- 
ance on the protection of Heaven, it would perhaps 
be too much to say that she felt no quickening of 
the pulse, no flutterings and throbbings of the heart 
as she listened. But surprise, and a strong desire 
to penetrate the mystery, greatly preponderated 
over any feelings of alarm, and her first impulse 
was immediately to endeavor to find her way to the 
scene of the disturbance. But a moment’s consid- 
eration showed her how foolish and imprudent this 
would be, totally unacquainted as she was with the 
house, and with no better light than the feeble 
glimmer of her lantern. If it was the work of de- 
signing persons, such a step would be but to ex- 
pose herself to danger, whilst, if the effect of super- 
natural agency, she could neither learn what they 
wished to conceal, nor shun what they chose to 
reveal. She therefore decided upon passively 
awaiting the result of her adventure. As these 
thoughts passed rapidly through her mind, the 
noise subsided, the laughter became fainter and 
fainter : until at length it died away, seemingly lost 
in the distance, and silence once more reigned 
around. After the lapse of a short interval, this 
was again broken by a noise resembling the rattling 
and clanking of a chain dragged heavily along, 
which seemed to approach by slow degrees towards 
her apartment, and as gradually receded; then 
again approached, and again receded; and so on 
several times, but each time coming nearer than 
before ; until at length it paused beside that door 
of her room which Anna had been unable to open. 
Cautiously raising her head from the pillow, Anna 
endeavored, with fixed and strained look, to pierce 
the darkness in which that part of the room was 
enveloped ; but though she could not distinguish 
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came, with a thrill more nearly approaching terror 
than she had before experienced, instinctively con- 
scious that she was no longer alone. Resolutely 
determined, however, not to yield to feelings of 
alarm, Anna said, in a firm, unfaltering voice, 
** Whoever or whatever you are that thus disturb 
my repose and intrude upon my privacy, show 
yourself, and name your errand, if you want any- 
thing from me; if not, begone, for your attempts 
to terrify me are vain. | fear you not.’’ The only 
answer returned was a low laugh; and where the 
moonlight streamed in through the partly-drawn 
window-curtain, there stood a frightfully grotesque 
figure. Its body, as well as Anna could distin- 
guish, resembled that of a beast, but the head, face, 
and shoulders, were those of a human being ; the 
former, being decorated with a horn over each 
shaggy eyebrow. It stood upon all fours, but the 
front legs were longer than those behind, and ter- 
minated in claws like a bird. Round its neck an 
iron chain was hung, which, as it now slowly ad- 
vanced, sometimes in the light, and sometimes in 
the shade, it rattled menacingly. The sight of this 
creature, far from increasing Anna’s alarm, con- 
siderably diminished it, and she lay perfectly quiet, 
steadily watching its movements, until it came 
within an arm’s length of her, when, suddenly 
springing forward, she seized hold of it with a firm 
grasp, exclaiming, ‘* This is no spirit, for here is 
flesh and bone like myself.’’ Apparently, the 
ghost being composed of too solid materials to melt 
in air, had no other resource than to oppose 
strength to strength, for it struggled vigorously, 
and with some difficulty succeeded in freeing itself 
from Anna’s hold. No sooner was it at liberty, 
than it made for the door with as much speed as 
its various encumbrances would allow ; and Anna, 
now completely roused, and forgetting all pruden- 
tia] considerations in the excitement of the moment, 
hastily put on a few articles of clothing, and, throw- 
ing her cloak around her, seized her lantern and 
followed. The ghost had, however, gained so 
much in advance of her, that it was with some dif- 
ficulty she could decide which way to turn, but, 
guided by the clanking of the chain, she went 
boldly along a wide stone passage, and through 
several rooms, opening one out of another, until, just 
as she was again within sight, and almost within 
reach of the object of her pursuit, it suddenly disap- 
peared: and Anna, in her eagerness, springing 
quickly forward, was herself the next moment pre- 
cipitated through an opening in the floor, in her fall 
breaking her lantern. Fortunately she alighted on 
a heap of straw, or the consequences might have 
been fatal. As it was, though bruised and stunned 
by her sudden descent, she did not entirely lose 
consciousness, but was sensible of a confused mur- 
mur of voices near her ; and as her perceptions be- 
came clearer, she was aware that the tones, though 
low, were earnest and angry, and that she herself 
was the subject of conversation. ‘1 tell you it is 
the only thing to be done; so what’s the use of 
talking about it, you fool ;’’ were the first words 
she distinguished. ‘ But,’’ interrupted another 
voice, evidently a woman’s, ‘‘ would it not be better 
to wait and see?’’ ‘* Death and fury, wait and see 
what?” fiercely exclaimed the first speaker. ‘ If 
she’s dead, it ‘ll do her no harm; and if she isn’t, 
the sooner a stopper ’s put in her mouth the bet- 
ter.”’ Completely roused from her stupor by the 
danger with which she was threatened, Anna 





anything, and though no sound was made, she be- 





opened her eyes, and perceived that she was in a 
large vaulted cellar, at one end of which wasa 
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small heated furnace. Scattered about the floor, 
and on rudely-constructed work-benches, as though 
the persons using them had hastily abandoned their 
employment, were many curious-looking tools and 
machines, together with heaps of meta! of different 
sizes, and in different stages of manufacture, from 
the merely moulded shape to the finished shilling 
or guinea. Some half-dozen or eight men and 
women were grouped together, amongst whom she 
recognized the ghost, not quite divested of his mas- 
querade dress. In a single glance Anna perceived 
all this, and it needed no conjuror to tell her that 
she had fallen into the hands of a gang of coiners. 

Fully sensible of the peril of her situation, her 
extraordinary courage did not forsake her; for 
Anna, though somewhat peculiar in her religious 
opinions, was perfectly sincere, and even at this 
awful moment felt unshaken confidence in the pro- 
tecting care of Providence. Though a foreigner, 
she possessed great command of the English lan- 

age, and her style, notwithstanding its singular- 
ity and quaintness, was well calculated to overawe 
the rnde and lawless band into whose hands she 
had fallen. With a calm and steady she met 
the eye of the ruffian, who brandished his weapon 
before her and said—*‘ I pray you, do not commit 
this great wickedness, nor shed the blood of a help- 
less woman, who has never injured you.’”’ ‘* Oh, 
come,”’ interrupted the man in a surly tone, ‘ let’s 
have none of that gammon, for it ’ll be of no use. 
If folks will meddle in other folks’ concerns, they 
must take the consequences ; we ’re not such fools 
as to put the rope round our own necks, I can tell 
you.’’ “ Nay, but hear what I have to say,’’ re- 
peated Anna, eluding the man’s grasp as he en- 
deavored to seize hold of her ; ** my coming here 
was no fault of my own, and I promise not to be- 
tray you.” ‘Oh, aye, a likely tale,’’ said the 
man with a brutal laugh. ‘* We’re all for our- 
selves in this world, and no mistake ; so we shall 
just put you where you can tell no tales, old girl.”’ 
** Stop ; hear what she has to say: you shall; you 
must,’ cried a young woman who started up from 
a table at the farther end of the cellar, at which 
she had been seated, with her face buried in her 
hands, during the foregoing colloquy. “I tell 
you, Jack,’’ she continued, advancing into the 
midst of the group, and laying her hand on the 
man’s arm, *‘ you shan’t touch that woman; you 
won't; I know you won’t. Bad enough you are 
—we all are, God knows—but there’s no blood 
upon our hands yet; and,’ added she, lowering 
her voice, ‘* blood will speak, you know—remem- 
ber.”’ The man’s countenance fell as the girl ut- 
tered the last words ; he relaxed his hold of the 
knife ; and Anna, taking advantage of his indeci- 
sion, and the relenting expression she thought she 
read in the dark faces round her, related her sim- 
ple story, dwelling particularly upon the danger 
the coiners would incur were she missing, and 
their security in case she was allowed to proceed 
on her joarney, after seeing her friend the clergy- 
man. ‘Taking courage from the attention of her 
hearers, she even ventured to remonstrate with 
them upon their dangerous mode of life, and en- 
treated them to abandon it, and seek their subsist- 
ence honestly. 

There was a pause of some minutes after Anna 
ceased speaking, during which the coiners ex- 
changed with each other looks of mingled admira- 
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tion and astonishment. At ng one of them, 
who appeared to take the lead, addressing his 
companions, said, ‘The woman has spoken well, 
and there is reason in what she says. It is true 
enough that murder will out; and though she js 
a stranger, she was known to come here, Her 
disappearance might excite suspicion, suspicion 
would lead to inquiries, inquiries to search, and 
then all would be up with us ; besides, a few weeks 
will see us clear of this place, if we have luck, 
and I think we may trust her so long.”’ Then 
turning to Anna, he continued, ** You have a spirit 
of your own, and I like you the better, and would 
trust you the sooner for it; none but fools rely on 
the word of a coward, but one who dare speak the 
honest truth, without fear or favor, when in peril 
of life, is nut likely ™ break faith, I think ; so you 
shall go free, on condition that you take a solemn 
oath not to reveal to any one the events of this 
night until six months have passed ; by that time 
we shall have quitted not only this neighborhood, 
but the country, and,’ he added with a laugh, 
‘the ghost that has kept all the men in —— 
quaking after dark, like a pack of frightened chil- 
dren, will be laid forever. Have I said well, my 
comrades?t’? There was a general murmur of 
assent, and the man continued, ‘* Recollect, then, 
that if you break your oath, your life will be the 
forfeit: we have means to ascertain and punish 
treachery ; and should you attempt foul play, you 
can no more escape our vengeance than here in 
this lonely place you can resist our power. Will 
you swear, by all you hold most dear and sacred, 
to keep our secret inviolable for the time agreed!” 
To this proposition Anna, as will be readily be- 
lieved, joyfully assented, and being conducted by 
her strange acquaintances back to her sleeping 
apartment, she most gladly, when morning dawned, 
bade adieu to the scene of her singular and alarm- 
ing adventure, On arriving at the clergyman’s 
house, she was not sorry to find but few of the 
family stirring, as she naturally wished to avoid 
much questioning. In answer to the inquiries 
which were made as to how she had passed the 
night, she said that she had been much annoyed 
and disturbed ; and though she avoided entering 
into te es she strongly advised that no one 
should be permitted to try a similar experiment, 
assuring them that she believed few could pass 
through what she had done without sustaining 
severe, if not anent injury from it. Having 
thus, as far as lay in her power, acquitted her con- 
science, she pursued her journey. In a few days 
she arrived at home; but it was not until several 
months over the time specified had elapsed, that 
she related the adventure to me, in order to show 
how little dependence is to be placed on the stories 
told of ghosts and haunted houses. As Dutch 
Anna said, ** Evil men have generally more to do 
with such stories than evil spirits, and, after all, 
it is possible to give a certain gentleman and his 
agents more than their due.”’ 





Arnesan Ramway.—Railways, proscribed at 
Rome, are finding their way into Greece. The first 
meeting of the promoters of the Athenian railway had 
taken place, when the chief judge of Areopagus (Mas- 
son) attended, and, in a luminous harangue of en- 
couragement, pledged his influence with the Greek 





Parliament and King Otho in support of the project. 
































PHYSIOLOGY 
From Chambers’ Journal. 
PHYSIOLOGY OF GENIUS, 


Ir is noticed by a writer who was present at 
a meeting of the British Association, that one fea- 
ture was nearly universal among the philosophers 
there assembled ; namely, a certain expansion of 
the head, which habit teaches us to connect on 
all oceasions with superior intellect. This is an 
observation which we have often made at the meet- 
ings of learned societies ; and we have further re- 
marked, that the fact is more frequently to be 
noticed among men of scienee—as naturalists, ex- 
perimental chemests, &c.—than among purely lite- 
rary men. Whatever may be said of the internal 
capacity, thickness of skull is, we apprehend, no 
mark of mind either way. That of Buchanan is said 
to have been asthin as paper. On the other hand, 
the brain-case of Porson, the first Greek scholar of 
modern times, was discovered to be exceedingly 
thick. Gall, on being required to reconcile Por- 
son’s tenacious memory with so thick a receptacle 
for it, is said to have replied—* I have nothing to 
do with how the ideas got into such a skull ; but 
once in, I will defy them ever to get out again.” 

If there be any feature in which genius always 
shows itself, it is the eye, which has been aptly 
called the index of the soul. ‘* We have seen,”’ 
says Mr. Jerdan, ‘‘ every other part of the human 
face divine without indications of the spirit within 
—the mouth which spoke not of the talent pos- 
sessed, and the brow that indicated no powers of the 
capacions mind—but we never knew a superior 
natare which the eye did not proclaim.” The 
Greeks and al] the Oriental nations regarded the 
brightness of the eye as a supernatural sign. The 
emerald eyes of their gods shone with a mysterious 
splendor through the gloom of the Adytum. 
Availing themselves of this prevalent belief, im- 

sters have sought to deceive men by an assumed 

ustre of countenance. Dr. Leyden tells us that 
Ibn Makna, the founder of the Maknayah sect, hid 
himself from the public gaze, and covered his fea- 
tures with a veil; asserting that no eye could en- 
dure the glory of his countenance. To support 
this deception, he prepared some burning mirrors, 
placing them in such a situation that the rays fell 
upon the faces of those who approached him. 
Having taken these precautions, he uncovered his 
face, and directing his votaries to draw nigh, the 
foremost were struck by the burning rays, and 
retired exclaiming, ‘‘ We cannot look upon him, 
but he gazes upon us.’’ Many tender and beauti- 
ful things have been said of eyes ; yet how inferior 
to the sweet things uttered by themselves! A full 
eye seems to have been esteemed the most expres- 
sive. Such was the eye that enchained the soul 
of Pericles. The American writer Haliburton de- 
clares he would not give a piece of tobacco for the 
nose, except to tell when a dinner is good; nor a 
farthing for the mouth, except as a kennel for the 
tongue ; but the eye—*‘ study that,’’ says he, 
Min you will read any man’s heart as plain as a 

Galileo’s eyes were remarkably penetrating ; so 
were those Ar > ytorema which were hazel, and pos- 
sessed that exquisite power of vision which natur- 
alists are generally noted for. Alexander Wilson’s 
eyes were quick, sharp, and intelligent, especially 
when he was engaged in conversation. This orni- 
thologist visited, when in New York, the celebrated 

omas Paine, author of the ‘‘ Rights of Man,” 
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of face ; ‘* but the penetration and intelligence of 
his eye bespoke the man of genius and of the 
world.” Shelley’s eyes were noted for their 
beauty. Otway had a thoughtful, speaking eye. 
Sir Shetichecs Davy had ‘ta glowing eye, the 
finest and brightest,’’ says Lockhart, ‘‘ that ever I 
saw.’’ Colley Cibber’s eyes were small, but all 
vivacity and sparkle. When reciting any great 
deed, Sir Walter Scott’s eyes, and his whole 
countenance, would kindle with a congenial ex- 
pression. A native of Weimar, describing Goethe, 
says, ‘‘ his eyes were like two lights.’’ Hazlitt 
had an expressive eye. Coleridge’s greenish-grey 
eyes were very quick, yet steady and penetrating. 
Audubon, speaking of Bewick, says he had ‘‘a 
large head, with fine sparkling eyes, placed far- 
ther apart than those of any other man that I have 
ever seen.’’ To draw a phrenological inference 
from his observation, it may be concluded that Be- 
wick possessed, in a most wonderful degree, the 
organ of form, which is indicated by the breadth, 
between the eyes, or, which is the same thing, by 
the breadth of the bridge of the nose. The same 
peculiarity is observable in a celebrated living 
author, Mr. Thomas Carlyle, whose eyes are 
placed at an unusual distance apart, and their 
spiritual intensity of expression is extraordinary, 
being only equalled in this respect by those of 
Leigh Hunt, which are singularly fine and ex- 
pressive, tinged with a watchfulness and melan- 
choly which persecution has put into them, but 
without dimming the cheerfulness with which the 
heart and mind ever light them up. 
Many authors have been remarkable for exces- 
sive mildness of countenance. This was the case 
with Milton. In some very touching and affection- 
ate verses, Spenser has recorded the gentle benig- 
nity of Sir Philip Sidney’s countenance, which 
formed the correct index of histemper. His voice 
was so sweet and agreeable, that by one of his 
contemporaries he is styled nectar-tongued Sidney. 
The countenance of Kirke White was rendered 
particularly interesting by an air of great humility 
and patience. 
Byron says nothing is so characteristic of good 
birth as the smallness of the hands. We believe, 
however, that small hands are not nearly so com- 
mon among noblemen, especially those who are 
addicted to active field-sports, as among authors, 
whose fists are rarely employed in any other work 
but holding the pen, and therefore do not attain to 
a large and muscular development. Miss Costel- 
lo, describing Jasmin, the poetical barber, not only 
notices his ‘‘ black sparkling eyes, of intense ex- 
pression,”’ but ‘‘ his handsome hands.’’ Mozart, 
though not vain of having written the ‘‘ Requiem,” 
was rather conceited about the proportion of his 
hands and feet. 

Ugo Foscolo has left us a circumstantial and 
rather flattering description of himself, written in 
Italian, from which the following is translated :— 


A furrowed brow, intent and deep sunk eyes, 
Fair hair, lean. cheeks, are mine, and aspect 
bold ; 
The proud quick lip, where seldom smiles arise ; 
Bent head and fine-formed neck ; breast rough 
and cold ; 
Limbs well composed ; simple in dress, yet choice; 
Swift or to move, act, think, or thoughts unfold ; 
Temperate, firm, kind, unused to flattering lies ; 
Adverse to the world, adverse to me of old. 





and describes him as possessing a Bardolph kind 


Ofttimes alone and mournful. Evermore 
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Most pensive—all unmoved by hope or fear : 
By shame made timid, and by anger brave— 
My subile reason speaks ; but ah! I rave ; 
*T wixt vice and virtue, hardly know to steer ; 
Death may for me have fame and rest in store. 





Piacve or Grassnoprers.—Captain Hager, of 
the bark Marcella, brought home a preserved 
grasshopper, of the size of a man’s thumb, as a 
sample of an immense field through which he 
sailed for five days. He fell in with the field off 
the Western Islands, and the presumption was, 
that they were blown off from Africa. The water 
was heavily crusted with them, the grasshoppers 
filling the surface to the depth of some inches, and 
extending in the course of the bark for 400 miles. 
—Hong Kong Register. 


Mars 1n Rewicr.—An ingenious work of art and 
science, by M. Sené, a citizen of Geneva, is exhibit- 
ing in Paris—and about to be inspected by a com- 
mittee of the Academy of Sciences. This work rep- 
resents, by means of sculpture in wood, the chain of 
Mont Blanc and its neighboring mountains, on a 
superficies of 25 square metres ;—the lengths being 
given on a scale of 1 in 10,000 and the altitudes of 
1 in 6,000—and the forms and colors of their many 

ks, all their glaciers, valleys, water-courses, cha- 
ets, and even their firs (no less than 500,000 of 
which are represented) being rendered with a fideli- 
ty that constitutes, it is said, a complete illusion. 
he effect attained is pleasantly described by the 
Moniteur des Arts:—In the compass of an hour, 
how charming a journey may be made under the 
guidance of M. Sené, around this relief! You ar- 
rive at Chamouny, by Saint-Martin, or by the Baths 
of Saint-Gervais, and alight at the Priory. After 
having taken a general view of the valley, you 
mount successively from station to station—visit the 
Mer-de-glace—pass, if you will, the Col du Géant— 
climb Mont Blanc—nay, look down even on this 
“Monarch of Mountains,” by ascending a gallery 
which is erected at a little distance. The ascent 
completed, you make what is called the tour of Mont 
Blanc ;—arrived at Martigny, passing by the Col du 
Bonhomme, the Cul de la Seigue, the Allée Blanche 
Courmayeur, the hospital of Saint Bernard, the Val 
Ferret, or the Val d' Entremour. And, finally, from 
Martigny, you return to Chamouny, either by the 
Téte Noire, or by the Col de Balme—and reach Gene- 
va, by the Cul d’ Anterne—without fatigue and with- 
out danger—without cloud and without rains—and 
at the small outlay of two francs!” 


Transit oF TRAvELLERS.—The “ Journal des De- 
bats” publishes the following returns of the move- 
ments of passengers between England and the Conti- 
nent, and vice versa, during the first nine months of the 
present year :—Boulogne, 55,637 passengers ; Ostend, 
23,701; Havre, 15,490; Calais, 12,603; Dieppe, 
9,505 ; Antwerp, 5,589; total, 122,528 passengers. 


Tae Manparin anp Tae Enerisa Lapy.—The de- 
graded position of the females in China is well 
known. Nothing astonishes the Chinamen who visit 
our merchants at Hong-kong so much as the defer- 
ence which is paid by our countrymen to their ladies, 
and the position which the latter are permitted to 
hold in society. The very servants express their dis- 
gust at seeing our ladies permitted to sit at table with 
their lords, and wonder how men can so far forget 
their dignity. A young English merchant recently 
took his youthful wife with him to Hong-kong, where 
the couple were visited by a wealthy mandarin. The 
latter regarded the lady attentively, and seemed to 
dwell with delight on her movements. When she at 
length left the apartment, he said to the husband, in 
his imperfect English, “What you give for that 
wfey wife yours?” “Oh,” replied the husband, 
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laughing at the singular error of his visitor, “2.009 
dollars.” This our merchant thought would appear 
to the Chinese rather a high figure, but he was mis. 
taken. ‘ Well,” said the mandarin, taking out his 
book with an air of business, “ "spose you give her 
to me, I give you 5,000 dollars.” It is difficult to 
say whether the young merchant was more amazed 
or amused, but the grave air of the Chinaman cop- 
vinced him that he was in earnest, and he was com- 
pelled, therefore, to refuse the offer with as much 
ewe as he could assume. The mandarin was, 

owever, pressing, and went as high as 7,000 dol- 
lars. The merchant, who had no previous notion of 
the value of the commodity which he had taken out 
with him, was compelled at length to declare that 
Englishmen never sold their wives after they once 
came into their possession, an assertion which the 
Chinaman was slow to believe. The merchant after- 
wards had a hearty laugh with his young wile, when 
he told her that he had just discovered her full value, 
as the mandarin had offered him 7,000 dollars for 
her.— Liverpool Albion. 


America has lost one of her greatest men, in the 
person of the celebrated jurist, Judge Story ; who died 
at Boston, on the 10th September last. Judge Story 
is well known, not in England only, but in every 
part of Europe, by his Commentaries on the Constitution 
of the United States, his Treatise on the Conflict of 

ms, and other legal works of the highest reputa- 
tion. In his native country he was more than an 
author: as one of the Judges of the Supreme Court 
of the United States for no less than thirty-four years, 
he had a large and important share in the adminis- 
tration of justice ; and he also discharged the duties 
of a Professor of Law in Harvard University. Mr. 
Story was born in 1779; graduated at Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1798 ; and, while yet young, entered into the 

ractice of the law. He was for a short time a mem- 

r of the Massachusetts Legislature: in 1811 he 
was appointed, by President Madison, one of the Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Judicial Court of the United 
States ; and as a member of the Massachusetts Con- 
vention, in 1820, he rendered important assistance in 
revising the constitution of that State. He was in 
early life the fellow student of Channing; whose 
death alone closed their friendship.— Spectator. 


Tue Sours American Bamsoo.—The guadua, or 
South American bamboo, abounds in many of the 
tropical parts of that continent, forming rather large 
groves along the banks of the rivers. This is a gi- 
gantic species of cane, growing to the height of 
ninety feet, and frequently even more, with a beauti- 
ful feathery appearance. The upper part bends 
gracefully downward, and is covered with long slen- 
der branches, which spring from the joints, and bear 
very small light leaves. This cane is extremely 
useful for the purpose of building houses and 
bridges, as well as for fencing plantations, and sur- 
rounding the corrals or cattle. pens, as it resists the 
weather for many years. The thickest parts serve 
for beams, posts, and rafters. They are also formed 
into broad planks, by being split open longitudinally 
with an axe, and spread out, by cutting through the 
alternate joints at sufficient distances to allow of 
their hanging together. In this state they answer 
very well for roofing and for flooring the upper 
story, which is that which is generally inhabited in 
the marshy districts. The guadua also serves for 
making bedsteads, tables, and benches, which are 
both light and neat. The walls of the houses are 
made of the small branches, tied closely together, 
fastened with thin thongs of raw hide, and plastered 
over withclay. The thickest canes being frequently 
eight or nine inches in diameter, are made into 
buckets, by cutting off joints for that purpose. Small 
barrels are also made in the same wa The gua- 
dua is also in great demand for building bridges 





acress the narrow rivers in the plains.— W. Wittich. 
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THE DUKE OF NORMANDY. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE DUKE OF NORMANDY——A ROMANCE OF 
REAL LIFE. 


Tue continental journals announce that, on the 
10th of last August, there died at Delft, in Hol- 
land, Charles Louis, known as the ‘‘ Duke of Nor- 
mandy."’ This individual presented one of those 
extraordinary instances of doubtful identity which 
we find scattered over ancient and modern biogra- 
phy. The mystery of his birth has not been 
cleared up by his death, and continues as impene- 
trable as that of the celebreted Man with the Iron 
Mask. J 

It is well known that, in 1791, Louis XVI. of 
France was overtaken during his attempted flight 
from France at Varennes, and afterwards dragged 
to the prison of the Temple. He was accompanied 
by his family, which consisted of his wife, Marie 
Antoinette, his sister, daughter, and his only son, 
the dauphin of France. On the 2ist January, 
1793, the unfortunate monarch was beheaded ; and 
his son still a prisoner, was partially acknowledged 
as Louis XVII., though only in the ninth year of 
his age. ‘This was but a mockery, for his ca 
tivity only beeame the more close and cruel. He 
was separated from his mother, and handed over 
to the custody of one Simon, a ferocious cobbler, 
and his wife, who, besides practising all sorts of 
external cruelties or him, tried every means to de- 
moralize his mind. When this ruffian was pro- 
moted to a seat in the ‘*‘ Commune,”’ (a kind of 
common council,) the royal prisoner’s hardships 
inereased. He was shut up in a room, rendered 
totally dark both night and day. In this he was 

for a whole year, without once being allowed 


ke 
to oe it: neither was his body or bed linen 


changed during that time. The filth, stench, and 
vermin amidst which the child dragged on his ex- 
istence, at length, it is said, terminated it. On the 
eve of death, his persecutors sent the physician 
Dessault to see if his life could be prolonged by 
better treatment ; but the doctor’s reply was that 
it was too late: nothing could save him ; and his 
demise was announced to have taken place on the 
8th of June, 1795, at the age of ten years and two 
months. ‘The national convention, which then 
managed the public affairs, appointed a commission 
to verify the event, and the body was opened by 
two sargeons, named Pelletan and Dumangin. In 
speaking of the remains, they describe them as a 
corpse ‘represented to us as that of Charles 
Louis.’”” The doctor, Pelletan, took out the heart, 
and preserved it in spirits of wine ; which he gave 
to the deceased’s sister when she had married the 
Duke D’Angouléme. The rest of the body was 
huddled with other corpses into a common grave 
in the cemetery of the parish of St. Margaret; 
80 that, at the restoration of the Bourbons, in 1815, 
when Louis XVIII. desired that the remains of his 
predecessor should be disentombed, they could not 
be distinguished. 

_The equivocal wording of the medical report, 
aided by other suspicions, caused an idea to gain 
extensive curreney that a dead child had been sub- 
stituted for the royal infant; and that he had 
escaped from his jailers by a well-laid plan, carried 
out by his partizans. This notion was so preva- 
lent, that we find, amongst the records of the con- 
vention, a decree dated June 14, 1795—only six 
days after the date fixed as that of the young 
king’s death—ordering him to be sought for along 
all the roads of the kingdom. However, the better- 
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informed part of the community were firmly con- 
vinced that Louis X VII. was dead and buried ; and 
from that time till very lately, the belief was never 
effectually disturbed. Taking advantage of the 
doubt, several impostors made their appearance, 
claiming to be the prince. The first of these was 
one Hervagaut, who, when discovered to be a 
tailor’s son, was condemned in 1802 to four years’ 
imprisonment. In 1818, Mathurin Bruneau, a 
shoemaker, tried the same trick ; but failing, was 
sentenced to seven years’ imprisonment. In short, 
no fewer than fifteen impostors have been enume- 
rated ; all of whom pretended to be the wretched 
young prince, returned from exile after escaping 
from the Temple. The latest claimant is the sub- 
ject of the present notice ; and so startlingiy do 
some of the circumstances of his career coincide 
with the short history of the son of Louis XVI., 
that many well-informed persons really believe 
he was the person he represented himself to be. 

Between the termination of Charles Louis’ im- 
prisonment by death or otherwise, and the appear- 
ance of this individual on the scene, it may be 
necessary to remind the reader that several revo- 
lutions and counter-revolutions had swept over 
France. Napoleon’s career had begun and ended : 
the allies had seated the Bourbons on the throne 
in the person of Louis XVIII., brother to Louis 
XVI., and uncle to his latest predecessor , 
Charles X. had succeeded, and was driven from 
the throne by the revolution of 1830, which 
seated Louis Philippe on it in his stead. All 
these events had taken place when the story of the 
so-called Duke of Normandy commences. 

On an unusually hot evening for the season—an 
early day in the May of 1832—a man covered with 
dust, and who appeared to be borne down with 
fatigue, entered Paris through the barrier d’Italie. 
Still, he traversed the Boulevard de ]'H6pital with 
a firm step, being a fine well-made man, apparently 
about forty-eight years old. Ou arriving at the 
bridge of Austerlitz, he crossed to the toll-bar at 
the farther extremity, and was accosted by the 
keeper, an invalid soldier, who demanded the toll. 
Upon this he made a sign that he did not under- 
stand French ; but, on the other pulling out a sous 
piece, to intimate the nature of his demand, the 
stranger shook his head, heaved a deep sigh, and, 
after some hesitation, drew forth a fine handker- 
chief, which he threw towards the toll-keeper, and 
hastened away in the direction of the Boulevard 
Bourbon, to Pére la Chaise. He got within the 
gates just before they were closed for the night, 
and concealing himself amongst the tombs and 
bushes, escaped the notice of the watchmen. It 
was thus that the stranger passed his first night in 
Paris. 

The day was far advanced when he was found, 
too much overcome by hunger and fatigue to rise. 
A gentleman accidentally passing, observed and 
pitied his condition. After supplying him with 
some food, he recommended him to solicit the 
assistance of a benevolent lady whom he named, 
as she was known far and near for her readiness to 
help foreigners in distress ; besides, she spoke the 
German language fluently, the only one the worn- 
out traveller understood. Acting upon this advice, 
he repaired to the generous Comtesse de R.’s 
residence, at No. 16, Rue Richer. She was a 
lady well stricken in years, and preserved an en- 
thusiastic veneration for the Bourbon branch of the 
royal family, having been femme de chambre to 
the son of Louis XVI. When the wretched way- 
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farer presented himself to her, she naturally in- 
quired who he was. To which he replied in Ger- 
man, ‘* 1 am Charles-Louis, Duke of Normandy, 
son of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette.” Upon 
hearing this unexpected reply, the good old countess 
fainted. On recovering her senses, she exclaimed, 
‘* Good Heavens! he is the very image of his un- 
fortunate mother!’’ On calmer reflection, how- 
ever, she was but half convinced, and determined 
to 2 a the stranger's identity to another test. She 
had kept as a relic a little blue robe with metal 
buttons, which was worn by the royal infant when 
she nursed him. This she brought forth ; and the 
stranger no sooner saw it, than he exclaimed, 
‘* Ah, my little coat!’’ After this, Comtesse de 
R. declared her belief that he was her prince to be 
so firm that she would have died on the scaffold 
rather than recant. Without hesitation, she gave 
up the best apartments of her house for his use 
and occupation ; she even offered for his accept- 
ance the remains of her fortune. This, however, 
he at once refused, asking no more from her than 
that she would send for a tailor to equip him with 
habiliments more in accordance with his preten- 
sions, that the tatters he then wore. This the 
countess did, and was not slow in imparting to her 
royalist friends of whom she was the honored 
hostess. All acknowledged the extraordinary 
similarity both in person and manner which the 
stranger bore to the royal family. Some were 
enthusiastic believers ; others, with all their legiti- 
mist enthusiasm, were skeptical. Amongst the 
former was a certain Monsieur S. de L., who 
thought the appearance of the “ prince’’ a miracle 
in reference to that particular time. Louis 
Philippe, when he accepted the crown nearly two 
‘years before, had done so with great apparent re- 
luctance. ‘* How happy therefore will he be,’’ 
said this visionary politician, ‘* to remove the bur- 
then of the state from his own shoulders to those 
‘of the rightful heir to the throne !’’ But before so 
curious a proposition was made to the king of the 
French, the other royalists consulted M. de Talley- 
rand. He replied, with his usual epigrammatic 
irony, ‘* There are some people who are born with 
two left hands. This is poor S.’s case : added to 
which, he seems to have been brought into the 
world without brains.”” Upon this the party 
wisely determined to keep the “* prince’s’’ presence 
in Paris as quiet as possible. Another of his ad- 
herents, M. de Forbin Janson, the fiery bishop of 
Nancy, suggested that, as the illustrious stranger’s 
chance of the throne was somewhat remote, he 
should enter the church, in which the highest dig- 
nities awaited him. This was also found to be 
impracticable when Netindorf (the name by which 
the ‘* prince’’ now declared he had hitherto been 
known) revealed that he was a married man, and 
the father of six children. 

The more skeptical part of his adherents very 
naturally wished to know—supposing his story to 
be trae—how in his early years he escaped from 
the Temple; and when the stranger had suffi- 
ciently mastered the French language—which he 
took but a short time to aequire—he gave a most 
circumstantial and plausible account of his early 
adventures. His narrative was carefully noted 
down at the time, and, translated, consists in sub- 
stance as follows :—‘‘ [ cannot be said to have 
escaped from my jailers,’’ he began, “ for I left the 
prison in the most natural manner possible. Some 
time before the day of my supposed death, a roy- 
alist committee was formed for the purpose of 
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saving me. One of these was M. Frotté, who, as 
the pupil of my physician Dessault, was allowed 
free ingress and egress to the Temple. One day 
he entered my cell, motioned me to be silent, 
seized me, and dragged me to a cabinet under the 
spire of the tower. A sick child who had been 
given over by the faculty was substituted in m 
place, and he, dying two days after (8th June, 
1795,) was buried as Louis XVII. At my sup- 
pene death, there being no more prisoners in the 

emple, all the keepers and guards were with- 
drawn, and I was conducted outside the walls 
without meeting a single official. The ruse, how- 
ever, got wind, and the decree of the 14th of June 
was the consequence. ‘To frustrate this, the royal- 
ist committee caused several children to personate 
me, imparting to the impostors several circum- 
stances connected with my family. One they sent 
to Bordeaux, another to La Vendée, a third to 
Germany, and so on. These are the children 
who, when they became men, tried to keep up the 
character which they had been previously taught 
to play. This explains the incredible number of 
false dauphins who have appeared.”” He ended 
by declaring, that when, in 1814, the congress of 

ienna ceded the crown of France to Louis 
XVIII., they knew perfectly well of his existence ; 
but the obligations the allies were under to “ his 
uncle,’’? overwhelmed the scruples they felt at in- 
vesting that prince with a sovereignty to which he 
had no title. 

One thing appeared improbable—how the as- 
sumed prince should have forgotten his native 
language. He was ten years of age at the period 
of his leaving France, and spoke French as cleverly 
as any other boy, if not more so. How, then, did 
he lose this faculty? A residence in Germany, 
even for so great a Jength of time as thirty-seven 

ears, could hardly have obliterated the French 
anguage from his mind. This does not appear to 
have been explained, and, with some other circum- 
stances, it served to check the credulity of parties 
half inclined to believe the representations of M. 
Netindorf. 

Further proofs were therefore required ; and 
several were afterwards afforded. The details of 
the first are somewhat singular. At this time 
(July, 1832) there lived in the village of Gallar- 
don, at the extremity of Beauce, a peasant named 
Martin, who had the reputation of receiving reve- 
lations from above, which he acquired so far back 
as 1818, when Mathew Bruneau and other spuri- 
ous princes made their appearance. One Sunday 
in that year, during mass, Martin saw a vision in 
which he said an angel commanded him to get an 
interview with Louis XVIII., the purport of which 
should be afterwards revealed to him. Immedi- 
ately after his return from church, Martin having 
taken leave of his wife and family, commenced his 
journey on foot to Paris. On the fifth day he 
arrived there, went straight to the palace of the 
Tuileries, and demanded to be admitted to the 
king. In the simplicity of his heart, he told the 
guards that his mission was of a celestial nature ; 
but they, not finding messengers from above among 
the list of visitors set down in the orders of the 
day, handed r Martin over to the municipal 
authorities, who transferred him to the Bicétre 
lunatic asylum. Here he remained for some time, 
during which his exemplary piety and caaneng 
resignation attracted the attention and respect © 


the _— physician, who often made him the 


subject of general conversation. At the end of 
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two months Louis heard of the circumstance, and 
actually consented to see the harmless man. At 
the interview, he imparted to the king the sub- 
stance of a second revelation ; which was, that his 
majesty’s nephew, Louis XVII., was still alive, 
and would return at no distant period ; and that if 
the king he addressed attempted to undergo the 
ceremony of coronation, the direst calamities would 
follow ; amongst others the dome of the cathedral 
(of Rheims) would fall in, and crush every soul 
taking part in the rites. Whether the majesty 
of France took any serious heed of this enthusi- 
ast’s warning, it is impossible to say; but one 
thing is certain—Louis XVIII. never was formally 
crowned. When Martin returned to his village, 
he found that the king had bought the house which 
he rented, and presented it to him to live in for the 
rest of his days. This, together with his inter- 
view with royalty—of which he of course made no 
secret—elevated the poor visionary to the charac- 
ter of a prophet amongst the population of that 
part of the country ; many of whom indeed formed 
themselves into a sect called Martinists, and de- 
voutly expected the reappearance of the son of 
Louis XVI. 

As these facts were notorious in 1818, they had 
not been forgotten in 1832, and it was not at all 
unnatural that the least credulous of the Comtesse 
de R.’s friends should suggest that Netindorf 
should be shown to the Beauce prophet. Accord- 
ingly, in September, a journey to St. Arnould, 
near Dourdan, was undertaken ; and without say- 
ing who he was, or pretended to be, Netindorf 
was there confronted with Martin. In an instant, 
it is said, the prophet recognized him as the per- 
son he had seen in his second vision as Louis 
XVII. His enthusiasm knew ne bounds; he em- 
braced the *‘ prince’’ with tears of joy, and in the 
evening the whole party heard mass at the modest 
little church of St. Arnould. 

Whatever effect this seene may have had upon 
Netindorf ’s more educated companions, it created 
a prodigious sensation in that part of the country, 
and one which was extremely beneficial to the 
‘¢ prince.’? The honest people could not do enough 
to testify their delight. After his return to Paris, 
they organized subscriptions, in collecting which 
the village priests took the lead. Under their in- 
fluence the farmers and peasantry subscribed not 
only cash, but produce, a regular supply of which 
was sent every Saturday to Paris, under the charge 
of a farmer of St. Arnould, named Noél Pequet. 
It was ascertained that, during the four months 
succeeding his appearance at St. Arnould, the 
value of upwards of £16,000 sterling was remitted 
to him from various parts of France ! 

With these supplies, and the contributions of the 
Comtesse de R. and her friends, Neitindorf was 
able to take a house, and set up an establishment, 
which he did as Due de Normandie, the title which 
had been given by Louis XVI. to his son. He be- 
gan housekeeping on a scale of regal magnificence. 
He bought a carriage, and collected a handsome 
stud of horses, His servants’ liveries were splen- 
did, and adorned with gilt buttons, on which was 
embossed a broken crown. He even went so far 
as to form a court and appoint a ministry; and, 
that nothing should be wanting, he actually started 
a newspaper to advocate his cause. The gentle- 
man who undertook the responsible editorship of 
this journal having, however, neglected to deposit 
the security required by law with the proper au- 
thorities, was arrested, and condemned to a long 





imprisonment ; which he duly suffered. The un- 
fortunate victim to loyal sentiments was one M. 
Widerkeer. This was the only evidence vouch- 
safed by the higher powers of their knowledge of 
the duke’s proceedings. That the government of 
Louis Philippe did not apprehend any very serious 
extent of belief in Netindorf’s pretensions, must be 
inferred from the immunity with which they allow- 
ed him to carry on his proceedings, and to accept 
the contributions of the royalists. On the other 
hand, it must be noticed that Louis Philippe’s 
seat on the throne was not so firm as it is now; 
and he may have been afraid to disturb Netindorf, 
lest he should have excited the enmity of a very 
powerful party. 

It must be owned that the evidence which the 
pretender had hitherto produced, was only caleu- 
lated to gain over persons of limited experience 
and strong legitimist prejudices. A circumstance, 
however, which afterwards took place, was of a 
nature to stagger more obstinate skeptics: it had 
indeed that effect. We translate it from the words 
of an individual who was present when it happen- 
ed. The Duc de Normandie was at dinner, sur- 
rounded by several of his friends. ‘‘Among the 
company was an old lady who, having recently ar- 
rived from the provinces, had never heard of the 
‘ prince,’ and, on being presented to him, was ex- 
tremely astonished to find herself in the presence of 
so illustrious a person. After dinner, the conversa- 
tion turned upon the duke’s younger days, and the 
lady referred to addressed him in these words—‘ I, 
monseigneur, never saw the dauphin; but an old 
friend who was constantly near his person in his 
infancy, has described to me that from the midst 
of his lower jaw there sprung out two teeth. They 
were incisors, and as straight and pointed as the 
teeth of a rabbit.’ Without speaking a word, he 
pulled open his lower lip, and exhibited to the 
company such a pair of rabbit’s teeth as were 
described.’’ 

This oecurrence confirmed the duke’s adherents 
in their belief of his identity with the victim of the 
first revolution, and the presence of the rightful 
heir to the throne of France created some stir in 
Paris. Perhaps the aspirant to royalty and his 
friends felt disappointed that the government did 
not evince its dread by some little persecution, over 
and above the imprisonment of Widerkeer. ‘To 
account for this forbearance, dark suspicions were 
whispered regarding the secret intentions of the 
ruling powers; and these were not long in being 
corroborated. One day in November, the duke ex- 
pressed a desire to imitate certain other royalties 
by examining the streets of the capital, and mixing 
with its humble citizens incog. To this end he 
sallied forth alone, and even condescended to take 
his dinner at Véfour’s celebrated restaurant. ‘The 
evening was unusually dark, and while returning 
to his house across the open space at the back of 
the Tuileries (La Place de Carousel,) he felt his 
shoulder suddenly grasped by a strong hand, and 
in another instant 4 poniard was plunged more than 
once into his breast, with the words ‘Die, Capet !’’* 
Fortunately, the intended victim wore inside his 
coat a medal of the Virgin, which had belonged, it 
was understood, to Marie Antoinette, his mother ; 
this, receiving the point of the dagger, preserved 
his life, though several flesh wounds were inflicted. 
The assassin fled: nor did the duke make any 


* Meurs Capet !—Capet is the family name of the 
Bourbons, as Guelph is that of the house of Brunswick. 
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alarm, for fear of being obliged to appear at the 
municipal | and thas get into the 

wer of the government. When he reached 
ce he was faint from loss of blood, and kept his 
bed for a fortnight. 

The suspicions of foul play entertained by his 
‘* court’? were confirmed ; they regarded the bravo 
as an emissary of the government, and the ‘‘ Meurs, 

t!” as an acknowledgment of the duke’s 
right to the crown! There were, however, ill- 
natured people who went about hinting that, as 
the victim was quite alone, and became the teller 
of his own story, the diabolical deed might have 
been done by himself, to strengthen the faith of 
his followers. Nor were these skeptics silenced 
when the gashes in the coat, the dents in the 
medal, and the blood of the royal sufferer, were 
pointed out. But, upon the whole, whether true 


or false, the circumstances materially strengthened 
ition ; and, on recovery, he began to 


the duke’s 
play the prince in earnest. 

He wrote to the Duchess of Berri, and to “ his 
sister,’’ the Dachess of Angouléme. To the lat- 
ter he offered to prove his identity in the following 
manner :—‘* When in the temple,’’ he said, * our 
reyal mother and our aunt wrote several lines on a 
paper, which paper was cut in halves. One piece 
was given to you, and when we meet I will pro- 
duce its fellow, which has never been out of m 

ion since our fatal separation.’”’ The tru 
of this was never put to the test, fer no answer 
was deigned to his letter. 

At length the state in which the Duke of Nor- 
mandy lived, the constant visits of his increasin 
partisans, and his general proceedings, ettunsthd 
the attention of the police; and the heir to the 
French throne was made to understand that he 
stood a likely chance of being thrown into prison, 
and brought up to answer for his conduct before 
the court of assize. Upon this he determined to 
live less ostentatiously, and withdrew to a hotel in 
the Rue St. Guillaume, (No. 34,) with which ad- 
dress none but a chosen few of his devoted par- 
tisans were made acquainted. Though formerly 
disappointed at having been passed so contemptu- 
ously over by the authorities, he now seemed in 
great dread of them. He never dared to appear 
abroad, and instituted particular signs and modes 
of knocking at his door when those in the secret 
wished admittance. The proprietor of the house 
entertained from these proceedings very di 
able suspicions, and, Jest he should get into trouble 
himself, gave his illustrious lodger notice to quit. 
Some weeks after, the claimant of the crown was 
really arrested; but exile, and not imprisonment 
was his doom. He was placed in the coupé of a 
diligenee between two policemen, and conducted 
beyond the frontiers of Franee. In 1838 we find 
him in England still calling himself the Duke of 
Normandy. 

He took up his quarters in Camberwell Green, 
near London, and in November of the above year, 
suffered a second attempt upon his life. He was, 
it seems, returning from an outhouse in the garden, 
when a man confronted him, and fired two pistols 
at his breast. He pushed aside the weapons with 
the candlestick he happened to be carrying : but two 
\mllets entered his left arm. The assassin escaped 
over a drain into a back street ; but having been re- 
cognized, was subsequently captured. A surgeon 
was sent for, and the bullets extracted, after hav- 
ing done no serious injury. The criminal turned 
out to be one of his late adherents, by name De- 
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siré Rousselle ; who, on examination before the 
magistrates of the police-office at Union Hall, could 
assign no motive for the deed ; and after two more 
examinations he was discharged, the duke declin- 
ing to te. The next appearance of his 
grace of Normandy at a police office was in 
character of defendant. It seems that he had turn- 
ed his attention to the art of pyrotechnics, and his 
explosive experiments were so alarming to the 
quiet neighborhood of Camberwell, that he was 
summoned to answer for his conduct; but on 
promising not to repeat it, the complaint was dis- 
missed. It would appear that his experiments 
were not altogether useless ; for at a trial of newly 
invented shells before the Board of Ordnance at 
Woolwich, the duke’s missiles were declared 
either second or third, we forget which, in point 
of efficiency. Indeed, he seems to have occupied 
himself almost exclusively with scientific pursuits 
whilst in England. At Chelsea, whither he re- 
moved, the duke constructed a set of workshops 
and laboratories, in which he, with his assistants 
and pupils diligently wrought. In what his scien- 
tific labors and experiments would have resulted, 
it is impossible to say, for they were interrupted 
by a third attempt on his life. While alone in one 
of his workshops, late at night, a bullet was fired 
at him from a hidden and sti]! undiscovered enemy. 
The shot missed him ; but, afraid to remain in this 
country any longer, he retired to Delft, in Holland, 
where it seems he died a natural death on the 10th 
of August last. 

Whatever opinions may be formed of the truth 
of this individual’s story of his birth, it is certain 
that a great many persons in France, whose opin- 
ions are entitled to respect, believe him to have 
been Louis XVII. Amongst the notices in the 
French papers to which his decease has given rise, 
we find a note written by M. Herbert, once direc- 
tor of the military posts in Italy. It appears that 
when in that office, the man Neindorf was, in 
1810, arrested at Rome, and interrogated by M. 
Radet, chief of police in that city: the latter pro- 
nounced him to be in reality the son of Louis XVI. 
Than M. Radet, there could not be a better judge 
of the matter, for he happened to be one of the 
five persons who arrested Louis and his family 
when they tried to quit France, and were intercept- 
ed at Varennes. Our own impression is, notwith- 
standing this and all other circumstances to the 
contrary, that the man was an impostor, and such 
we believe will also be the impression generally 
among our readers. 





Accorpine to the Inverness Courier, Sir David 
Brewster has discovered among some papers belong- 
ing to his father-in-law, Ossian Macpherson, proofs 
eee ieee eeene Leuiee maces eens 8 a 

i jan c , but descen rom 
the chen’ Aatieh faetly of the M’Leans of Coll. 
“ He was bred to the study of medicine, but became 
a political writer and adventurer in London, and rose 
to some eminence. He was once an under-secre- 
tary of state ; in which capacity he might have be- 
come acquainted with state secrets. Having been 
sent out to India by government in 1776, he was 
shipwrecked and drowned on the passage; a ciI- 
cumstance that may account for the non-revealment 
of the secret as to the authorship of Junius. His pa- 
pers were all lost at the same time.” 





A Newsparer was published for the first time at 
St. Helena in June last. 
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From the Atheneum. 


Jewish Emancipation. By an Israelite. Nutt. 


From the title of this pamphlet any reader 
would suppose that it related entirely to the 
removal of the civil disabilities under which the 
Hebrews still labor ; but this is far from being the 
object of the author. He contends that ‘ political 
enfranchisement is but a limited part of emancipa- 
tion.”” Speaking in the name of his co-religion- 
ists, he refers to a ‘‘ moral and spiritual freedom, 
without which, though released from all foreign 
oppression, we (the Jews) should still labor under 
a more ignoble disability and bondage than any 
this country, or Our worst enemies, have imposed 
upon us.”” He adds, with equal truth and cogency, 
‘No chains are so heavy as those that shackle 
the mind; no slavery is so degrading as a moral 
one; no power is so despotic as that of ungov- 
erned passons ; no rule so tyrannical as that of our 
own prejudice and bigotry.”? To show that this 
is the despotism under which the greater part of 
the nation groans, and that an emancipation from 
it should be the chief aim of every member of that 
nation, is the purport of this pamphlet. The 
writer, moreover, refers to the interesting fact, 
that the people to whom it relates are split into two 
great parties ; those who adopt the written law 
only, and those who, in addition, are governed by 
the interminable ordinances of tradition, as embod- 
ied in the oral law. In other words, while the 
one party adheres to the Mosaic code only, as con- 
tained in the Pentateuch, the other invests with 
sanctity and authority the glosses und comments 
of the rabbins :— 

‘“‘The Bible, the sacred volume in which the 
Almighty’s will concerning his children is revealed, 
and whose pages shine with the reflection of divine 
truth and merey, has been placed in the shade, 
and preéminence given to a work that had its ori- 
gin in controversy, aud that dates its existence 
from the decline of the house of Israel ; when the 
voice of prophecy had ceased to warn or to 
reprove, but when the shadow of impending 
calamities, the evils they had so mournfully fore- 
told, already darkened the horizon. It was the 
work of men who then assumed the Levites’ 
office, and, with the office, a greater power and 
influence than had been originally possessed by 
the divinely instituted and hereditary priesthood.” 

Of this second ministry, which has almost 
superseded the first, he adds: ‘‘ If we trace back 
the rabbinical authority to its earliest period, we 
shall find that its exisvence dates from the return 
of the Jews after the Babylonian captivity ;’’ that 
is, a thousand years after the proclamation of the 
Jaw on mount Sinai. Yet it was not all at once 
established, but in the course of generations; so 
that not quite two thousand years have elapsed 
since the expounders took the place of the readers 
—the rabbins of the Levites. Even in this case, 
however, the schism is of great antiquity. On the 
difference between the two codes we shall leave 
oar author to speak, without expressing any opin- 
ion of our own :— 

** The written law was opened to the apprehen- 
sion of all men; it required no laborious and curi- 
ous research, no patient and subtle disquisition, no 
expenditure of the dusty treasures of learning, but 
it fell like the edge of a sword upon every wick- 
edness, every worldliness, every impurity. Not 
80 the oral law; that contained remedies for many 
things. It was hard indeed, at times, to unravel 








its meaning, but then there were the sages to 
assist the ignorant, the just to intercede for the 
unjust, the learned and the good to explain away 
partiality and contradiction, puerility and injustice ; 
still we may be permitted to doubt, as did some 
among our fathers of old, whether these good and 
learned men might not have been more wisely and 
usefully employed than in the barren and riddling 
task they imposed upon themselves and the com- 
munity. ‘Two causes concurred to maintain the 
oral law in luxuriant vigor, and to bring men to 
vield it their willing submission and veneration— 
the vices of the many, the interests of the few 
The oral law, then, became a generally accredited 
one; yet there still remained some, who refusing 
to consider the letter of the ritual of much or 
exclusive importance, gave their faith and obedi- 
ence solely to the written Jaw, and these opinions 
have been inherited by fewer or more from then 
ull now.”’ 

Still more pertinent are the following observa- 
tions, on which we shall equally forbear to com- 
ment :— 

‘The evil resulting from these causes has fol- 
lowed us for ages, and is among us still. Cen- 
turies have passed away and both laws still 
coéxist; the beautiful and noble precepts of the 
one being an eternal denial of the other. Both 
are maintained by the great majority to be revela- 
tions of the divine will, and as we have two, 
though most unequal, guides, we most of us per- 
versely shut our eyes to the light of the sun, and 
walk on our way by the uncertain beams of an 
erratic meteor; we join unnecessary to necessary 
observances, we clothe ourselves with the sem- 
blance of righteousness, we add fasts to fasts and 
prayers to prayers; and for doing all these things 
one man rests upon the authority of another, that 
other upon another, and none upon the law of 
God. if laying aside the want of historical and 
rational proof of the divine origin assumed, we 
look into the pentateuch for a justification of our 
deference to this minute, this doubtful and per- 
plexing record, we are met at every step by a 
furmal prohibition of everything that was then 
unwritten or unknown.”” 

Equally pregnant with meaning is the author’s 
apostrophe to this later code :—’ 

** And is this, oh Israel! this oral law, this epi- 
tome of difficulties, this digest of curious conceits, 
this rule so unequal for the rich and the poor, this 
register of futile purposes and infinitesimal details, 
this web of casuistry, this code of Jax and quib- 
bling morality, is this to be our rock of hope? Is 
this to be the supplement to the thunders of Sinai, 
to the supernal voice, to the primal law! Alas, 
alas! for our fated race, if we can never awake to 
the sense of the awful word that has rolled its 
echoes through the lapse of centuries, through 
kingdoms, through regions, till they have filled 
the world !"’ 

This pamphlet abounds with liberal and enlight- 
ened views, and cannot be perused without respect 
for the author. 





Mr. Ricuarnvson, already known as having under- 
taken an Anti-Slavery mission to Morocco, has, on a 
similar errand, penetrated the Great Desert as far as 
Ghadames, the grand commercial depét of Northern 
and Central Africa. His principal object is to collect 
statistics in relation to the slave-trade. In the face 
of many dangers he has arrived safely at — 

lobe. 
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622 CRUSADE AGAINST THE BRAHMINS. 


CRUSADE AGAINST THE BRAHMINS. 


At a late meeting in aid of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, Dr. 
Wilson, the Bishop of Calcutta, suggested a way 
of redeeming Hindustan from its Pagan thraldom— 

‘‘The Hindoo idolatry, about which I would 
now speak, seems especially to proclaim, as it 
were, Satan, the god of this world, and the mur- 
derer from the beginning, as its author. ‘The sys- 
tem itself is of the most insidious, prying, and 
corrupting character. Nothing escapes its crafty 
influence. Every action is regulated—all social 
and domestic intercourse limited by it. The Hin- 
doo is entangled body and soul, and bound round 
as by an fron chain. Caste is his curse. And 
the ministers of this religion—the Brahmins—are 
the most uoprineipled, crafty, and seusual of men. 
I see clearly enough this one thing: I cannot tell 
how it can be done, and still less whether it ought 
to be done; but I say this, if you would have 
the greatest obstacle removed out of the way of 
Christianity in India, you must pension the Brah- 
mans.”’ 

Such is the proposal of Dr. Wilson, a prelate of 
the Established Church. ‘The notion of pension- 
ing a priesthood has excited alarmed reprobation 
from some in this country who are not unmindful 
of similar propositions with respect to the Irish 
Roman Catholic priesthood: if you may pension 
the Pagan Brahmins, a fortiori you may pension 
the Roman Catholic sect of Christians. Dr. Wil- 
son is no mean authority in favor of such a plan: 
he is an earnest Christian, with a strong Protestant 
esprit de corps. On the other hand, he is one of 
a priesthood, and may be supposed to have a pe- 
euliar insight into the best way of disposing of 
such professions when they are to be laid on the 
shelf. There is no doubt that if the money would 
advance the pacification and civilization of India, 
it would be well laid out. But there are some 
peculiarities in this priesthood ; it 1s not merely a 
priesthood, but a tribe or caste; and there is 
something repugnant to received notions in pen- 
sioning off a whole race. 

Have we yet sufficiently tried other means in 
India to justify our resort to that costly method? 
We doubt it. The policy of the British govern- 
ment has too exclusively tended to foster native 
prejudices rather than to wean the Hindoos from 
them ; and in that respect far less advance has 
been made in Hindustan than in any of our alien 
dependencies. Partly this passiveness has arisen 
from a laudable spirit of tolerance, partly from less 
pure motives. The tolerance which yiefs a rev- 
enue is not very praiseworthy; and the abolition 
of the pilgrim-tax is too recent to admit of our 
making any boast of a liberality thus vitiated. In 
fact, the chief motive to our tolerance was the de- 
sire of safety: our sway in India is said to be one 
of *‘opinion,’’ and it has been thought most politic 
not to ‘shock the prejudices of the natives.”’ So 
far as that scruple simply regards their feelings, it is 
commendable ; though still it should be subject to 
our better knowledge of what may practicably be 
attempted to improve their condition. So far as it 
regards our own safety, it is a mere question of 


expediency. Lord William Bentinck was warned |} 


that the attempt to suppress the custom of suttee 
would endanger British authority : he did suppress 
it, and British authority is by no means diminished. 
To undermine the institution of caste would be a 
greater and possibly a more hazardous task ; but 





have we exhausted discreet experiments for the 


1 

| here are other modes of attacking national 
bigotries, besides corruption, which is what Dr. 
Wilson proposes ; for observe, his proposal is not 
to endow the Brahmins with a salary while in the 
active exercise of their functions, but he would 
offer them the inducement of a retiring pension to 
abandon what in their dogma must be accounted 
‘sacred duties.” ‘There are, we say, many other 
modes; for example, there are the means of grave 
exposure and ridicule. Ridicule has been called 
‘“*the test of truth,’”? and grave exposure is more 
evidently so. These means are powerful to their 
end : we have seen both plans succeed in a country 
not very far distant from us. F 

Denounced by all priesthoods, the delicate irony 
of Voltaire succeeded in breaking the spell of ec- 
clesiastical tyranny—a sort of tyranny which al- 
ways depends mainly on the blind faith and willing 
submission of the whole people. Enthusiasts have 
warred vi et armis, not altogether fruitlessly, 
against spiritual despotism; but if you make jit 
ridiculous, you break its very framework. No- 
where is opinion freer than in Paris. Some may 
say that it is too free: but that is beside the pres- 
ent question as to the efficacy of the means em- 
ployed to free it, of which we are considering one. 
All tools may be abused; and the history of the 
Roman armies teaches some startling lessons on 
the dangers of donatives. 

That same France illustrates by a living instance 
the effect of a graver kind of exposure. An ultra- 
secular priesthood was regaining a dangerous foot- 
ing, and was turning the bigotry of many to its 
own aggrandizement, while causing no small do- 
mestic misery. A popular writer, whom the severe 
critic may reproach with much of the turgid in 
style and extravagant in matter, but possessing 
remarkable powers of description and invention, 
turned the engine of fiction against the Jesuits : his 
work was denounced in churches, for it endan- 
gered not Jesuits alone but all who rest temporal 
power on dogmatic faith: the denunciation was a 
capital advertisement of the Jw Errant—a tale 
in itself of what would be called ‘“‘absorbing inter- 
est ;’’ it was read by all France ; opinion, already 
approaching maturity, beeame loud-voiced : the es- 
tablishments of the Jesuits have been broken up. 
Other means have been used to free opinion in 
France, and honor due be rendered to the barri- 
cades and fusilades of July : but all the stones and 
muskets in the world could not have set France 
free to think and speak, without her literature.* 

But, it may be said, neither Zadig nor the Juif 
Errant, nor any Anglican shape of satire or elo- 
quence, will penetrate to the illiterate un-Euro- 

* The recent service has been recognized in this coun- 
try, not only in the formal invitation to the soirée at the 
Manchester Atheneum, hut in the popularity of the book, 
despite some John-Bullish feeling against the French 
literature of the day. The inviiation with which the 
managers of the soirée honored themselves has heen rep- 
rehended in unexpected quarters, on the score of M, Sue’s 
opinions. But we are not bound to agree with all that a 
writer says because we admire his power and acknowl- 
edge his intrepid assertion of freedom for thought: if we 
vindicate free opinion, we must vindicate equally for 
opinions in whieh we do not agree. And especially are 
iberal constructions due to one who writes for a foreign 
nation, with thoughts, habits, feelings, alien to our own. 
Surely, opinions are not so unstable in this country as to 
be unsettled by the vivid dreams of Eugéne Sue, or the 
mt of his bearded countenance ; however much liberty 
: - alae may owe to his wild defiance of restraint 
or it. 
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ized Hindoos. Prince Djalma has not many 
representatives among them. ‘These instances, 
however, may serve to remind us that money is 
not the only tool ; and ridicule or grave exposure 
may take practical shapes. Knowledge is one an- 
tidote to the disease of India, and Sir Henry 
Hardinge’s educational measures are a good step 
in the right direction. Everything that exposes 
the futility as well as the mischievousness of caste 
helps to shake it. Honors, worldly station, em- 
ployment and emoluments, might be made to coun- 
teract the institution; vhich has, on the contrary, 
been too much humored in our plans of Indian ad- 
ministration. ‘The distinctions should not be pri- 
vative, but augmentative ; that is to say, the object 
should be not to deprive the ‘ higher” castes of 
advantages, but to elevate the lower castes by ad- 


ditional advantages, or to reward the abandonment | 


of caste, not by direct payment, but by making that 
step the preliminary to official patronage of all kinds, 
high and low. The knighting of Sir Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy is an isolated instance that might be in- 
finitely multiplied and varied. A caste alienated 
from all worldly power and advantage among the 
dominant race would soon lose its respect in the 
eyes of the people. Its members would be as 
slightly respected as the Bonzes or local priests 
described in Basil Hall’s book on Loo Choo. If 
the means employed in this process of counterac- 
tion were always in themselves benevolent, and 
self-evidently beneficial according to instinctive nat- 
ural sense, they would need little justification be- 
yond their own success. Spectator, 15 Nov. 


From the Critic. 
The Life and Correspondence of Major-General 

Sir Isaac Brock, K. B. By T. B. Tupper, 

Fisq. London, 1845. Simpkin and Marshall. 

A.ruoven bearing the name of London publishers 
this little volume was printed in Guernsey, of which 
island the subject of the memoir was a native ; 
and it fills a vacant space in our biographical liter- 
ature. Sir Isaac Brock occupied a conspicuous 
position during the American war, commanding 
the British army in Canada, and filling the office 
of provisional lieutenant-governor. His vigor and 
energy, both in the field and in the council, 
would have produced a very different turn of af- 
fairs and saved the honor of Great Britain, but for 
the indecision and timidity of the governor-gen- 
eral, who refused to sanction his bold and active 
policy. 

That such was the fact has been ever since more 
than suspected, but it is placed beyond doubt by 
the correspondence contained in the volume, which 
everywhere breathes the language of a noble mind, 
where intelligence to discern the right is united 
with firmness to pursue it. The style is plain, 
manly, almost dignified, without any attempt at 
eloquence, and such as belongs to the ideal of a 
British officer. 

In his government of Upper Canada Brock 
was distinguished for his stern impartiality; in a 
position where it is most difficult, he kept himself 
aloof from faction, and by his firmness, mingled 
with mildness, in the administration of the law, he 
restored harmony where distraction had before pre- 
vailed, and united the entire colony as one man 
against the common enemy. Even the Indians 
were gladly submissive to his rule, and obedient to 


ra orders, more from respect and regard than from 
ear. 
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** Over the minds of the Indians Sir Isaac Brock 
gained an ascendancy altogether unexampled, and 
this he judiciously exercised for purposes condu- 
cive equally to the cause of humanity and the in- 
terests of his country. He led them to throw aside 
the scalping-knife, and taught them to feel pleas- 
ure and pride in extending compassion to a van- 
quished enemy. In return they revered him as 
their common father, and while under his command 
were guilty of no excesses. These untutored peo- 
ple, the children of the forest, are ever apt to value 
personal much more than mental qualities, but the 
union of both in their leader was happily calculated 
to impress their haughty and masculine minds with 
respect and admiration ; and the speech delivered 
by the celebrated ‘Tecumseh, after the capture of 
Detroit, is illustrative of the sentiments with which 
the prowess of a British soldier could inspire these 
warlike tribes. ‘1 have heard,’ said the chief, 
‘much of your fame, and am happy again to shake 
by the hand a brave brother warrior. ‘Ihe Amer- 
icans endeavor to give us a mean opinion of British 
generals, but we have been the witnesses of your 
valor. Your bold and sudden movements fright- 
ened the enemy, and you compelled them to sur- 
render to half their own force.’ ”’ 

His splendid victory at Detroit is often alluded 
to in his letters. He was charged by the envious 
with rashness for the attempt. But he asserts that 
desperate circumstances require desperate reme- 
dies ; confidence in the general had departed, and 
despondency prevailed everywhere. Something 
was necessary to be done. ‘The jealous said that 
it was a wanton risk, and its success a piece of 
good fortune, but Brock denies this. ‘In justice 
to my own discernment, I must say it proceeded 
from a cool calculation of the pours and contres.”’ 

But be this as it may, the consequences were 
most important. Mr. ‘Tupper observes of them,— 

“The surrender of Detroit was so unexpected, 
that it produced an almost electrical effect through- 
out the Canadas; it was the first enterprise in 
which the militia had been engaged, and its suc- 
cess not only imparted confidence to that body, but 
it inspired the timid, fixed the wavering, and awed 
the disaffected. Major-General Brock from this 
moment became the idol of the great mass of those 
whom he governed; and when he returned to 
York, whither he arrived on the 27th of August, 
he was received amidst the heartfelt acclamations 
of a grateful people. ‘They remembered that in 
the short space of nineteen days he had not only 
met the legislature and settled the public business 
of the province under the most trying circumstances 
that a commander could encounter; but, with 
means incredibly limited, he had gone nearly 300 
miles in pursuit of an invading enemy of almost 
double his own force, and compelled him to surren- 
der, thus extending the British dominion without 
bloodshed over an extent of country almost equal 
to Upper Canada. 

** It deserves to be recorded as an instance of good 
fortune, unprecedented perhaps in military annals, 
and especially in a country where the advantages 
and facilities of escape were so great, that from 
the 6th of August, the day on which Major-Gen- 
eral Brock left York for Detroit, to the time im- 
mediately preceding the battle of Queenstown, the 
force under his personal command suffered no di- 
minution in its numbers, either by desertion, natural 
death, or the sword. This comprehended a period 
of nearly ten weeks, during which an army was 
captured, and a journey of several hundred miles 
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by land and water accomplished with extreme 
rapidity. The swiftness of his movements was in- 
deed most remarkable. He appears to have been 
everywhere. To-day at York, engaged in his 
civil and military duties; to-morrow at Fort 
George, superintending the defence of the Niagara 
frontier, or at Kingston reviewing and animating 
the militia. To-day at Fort George watching the 
enemy, the next at York dissolving the legislature, 
and a fortnight after on his return from the capture 
of Detroit.”’ 

Nor was his country unmindful of his services. 
Unhappily his life was not spared sufficiently long 
to permit of his personally enjoying the honors 
that were preparing for him. He fell gloriously 
at Queenstown, fighting for his country, on the 
13th of Oct., 1812. The inhabitants of the i 
erected a monument to his memory near the spot, 
and which records that he died ‘“‘revered and la- 
mented by the people whom he governed, and de- 
plored by the sovereign to whose service his life 
had been devoted.’”’ The parliament of the prov- 
ince addressed the throne requesting a grant for 
his brothers, and used this language of eulogy. 

‘* He had endeared himself to us by his able, 
virtuous, and impartial administration of the civil 
governinent, and by the zeal, military talents, and 
bravery, which marked his conduct in the field. 

“To his energy, his promptitude, and his de- 
cision, do we feel ourselves in a great degree 
prt po for having = nay peace ke happiness 
of enjoying the privileges of his Majesty's subjects. 
His disintovsined and manly prom nna ge 
spirit of the country, and called it forth for self- 
defence against a most insidious foe.’’ 

The British Parliament also voted a public mon- 
ument to be erected in St. Paul’s, where it may 
be seen in the north transept. 

It is related by Hewison, in his account of Can- 
ada, that the memory of Brock is still held there 
in reverence. 

‘* He was more popular and more beloved by 
them than any man they ever had amongst them, 
and with reason; for he possessed in an eminent 
degree those talents which shine alike in the cab- 
inet and in the field. His manners and disposition 
were so conciliating as to gain the affections of all 
whom he commanded, while his innate nobleness 
and dignity of mind secured for him a respect al- 
most amounting to veneration. He is now styled 
‘The Hero of Upper Canada;’ and, had he 
lived, there is no doubt but the war had terminated 
very differently from what it did. The Canadian 
farmers are not over-burdened with sensibility, yet 
I have seen several of them shed tears when a 
eulogium was pronounced upon the immortal and 
generous-minded deliverer of their country.’’ 

And by Christie, in his Historical Memoirs, his 
character has thus been sketched :— 

‘* He was one of those extraordinary men who 
seem born to influence mankind, and mark the age 
in which they live. Conscious of the ascendancy 
of his genius over those who surrounded him, he 
blended the mildest manners with the severity and 
discipline of a camp; and though his deportment 
was somewhat grave and imposing, the noble 
frankness of his character imparted at once confi- 
dence and respect to those who had occasion to 
approach his person. As a soldier he was brave 
to a fault, and not less judicious than decisive in 
his measures. The onergy of his character was 
strongly expressed in his countenance, and in the 
robust and manly symmetry of his frame. As a 
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civil governor he was firm, prudent, and equitable 
Whether we view him as a man, a statesman, or 
a soldier, he equally deserves the esteem and re- 
spect of his contemporaries, and of posterity. The 
Indians who flocked to his standard were attached 
to him with almost enthusiastic affection, and even 
the enemy expressed an involuntary regret at his 
untimely fall. His prodigality of life bereft the 
country of his services at the early age of forty- 
two years. The remains of this gallant officer 
were, during the funeral service, honored with a 
discharge of minute guns from the American as 
well as the British batteries, and with those of his 
faithful aide-de-camp, Lieutenant-Colonel M’Don- 
nell, were interred in the same grave at Fort George, 
on the 16th of October, amidst the tears of an af- 
fectionate soldiery and a grateful people, who will 
cherish his memory with veneration, and hand to 
their posterity the imperishable name of Brock.’’ 

And, with these few extracts, we commend this 
acceptable addition to our military biography, to 
the notice of our readers. 





Demand For Execution witnout TriaL.—We 
have already noticed (°. “Examiner,” Oct. 4) the 
strange demand made by the French consul at Bey- 
rout of the Turkish authorities that a Druse chief, 
Abon-Neked by name, should be shot, without a trial, 
in the presence of the crew of a French vessel of 
war, on the charge of having killed a French priest, 
Pére Charles, during the late insurrections in the 
Lebanon, and that the French ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, M. de Bourqueney, had most imperative- 
ly insisted upon the fulfilment of this demand, vir- 
tually, if not in the same terms, threatening that if it 
were not complied with, he would suspend relations 
with the porte. It now appears that this assertion 
was strictly correct. M. de Contades was sent to 
Syria for the double purpose of seeing this execution 
carried into effect, and of intermeddling in the set- 
tlement of the Lebanon question. His mission in 
one respect has proved unsuccessful ; but he has ar- 
rived in Syria at a time to bring about another event 
of equal importance, and in which the French au- 
thorities have acted with equal precipitancy and in- 
justice. It seems that the French ambassador had 
so far conceded to the remonstrances of the Turkish 
government as to consent to a trial of the Druse 
chief; but he insisted upon that trial being summa- 
ry, and upon the execution of the accused, whether he 
should be proved innocent or guilty. The Druse chief 
is believed by most of the European official persons 
and residents at Beyrout to be perfectly innocent, 
and this may account for the otherwise inexplicable 
demand of the French ambassador. Shekib Effendi 
has very properly and equitably proposed that the 
man shall be subjected to a fair trial, and very wise- 
ly suggested that that trial should take -place after 
the settlement of the Lebanon question. M. de 
Bourqueney has made this proposition the subject of 
a most violent and intemperate communication to 
the rte; and it is generally understood that he 
has fred a time for his departure, unless that notice 
shall be immediately withdrawn, compensation made 
to those who may have obeyed it, and unless Abou- 
Neked be immediately executed. The note by which 
these demands are made is said to be written in the 
most imperative style—The correspondent of the 
“ Morning Chronicle,” from whom we derive these 
details, adds that the most extraordinary part of the 
affair is the belief that Lord Aberdeen will desert the 


et in this October 8 and in the postscript to his 


etter (dated October 8) he says that he has learned 
that the question has been brought to a settlement, 
he presumes by the -oncession of the porte to the 
demands of France.— “xaminer. 
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TALLEYRAND. 


Two documents, curious “ if true,’’ are pub- 
lished for the first time in the Am de la Religion, 
a Paris periodical, which vouches for their authen- 
ticity, and states that the originals are deposited in 
the archives of the Archbishop of Paris. They 
consist of a solemn retractation by the late cele- 
brated Prince de Talleyrand, who, as our readers 
are aware, was Bishop of Autun when the first 
French revolutien broke out, and of a letter ad- 
dressed by him to Pope Gregory XVI. The Ami 
de la Religion asserts that the documents were 
spontaneously drawn up by the prince three 
months before his death, but that it was only a 
few hours before he expired that he consented to 
sign them. It was the moment he had determined 
upon, and no exhortations or entreaties could in- 
duce him to do it earlier. When some relations 
and friends urged him not to procrastinate, he 
would reply—*‘ Je ne sais rien faire vite ; je ne 
suis jamais pressé, et je suis toujours arrivé 
Atemps.’”’ We subjoin a translation of the two 
documents. 


‘* RETRACTATION. 


‘Touched more and more with grave conside- 
rations, and led coolly to judge of the consequences 
of a revolution which has carried away everything 
and has now lasted fifty years, I have reached the 
end of a great age ; and, after a long experience, 
have come to blaming the excesses of the times I 
have belonged to, and to frankly condemning the 
grave errors which in this long series of years 
have disturbed and afflicted the Catholic, Apos- 
tolic, and Roman Church, and in which I have had 
the misfortune to participate. 

** If it please the respectable friend of my family, 
M. the Archbishop of Paris, who has condescended 
to have me assured of the sovereign pontiff’s 
friendly dispositions towards me, to assure the 
holy father, as I wish it, of my respectful grati- 
tude, and of my entire submission to the doctrine 
and discipline of the church, and to the decisions 
and judgments of the holy see in the ecclesiastical 
matters of France, I dare hope that his holiness 
will favorably receive this homage. 

“* Dispensed, at a later period, by the venerable 
Pius ViL., from exercising the ecclesiastical func- 
tions, I have sought, in my long career, opportuni- 
ties of rendering to religion, and to many honor- 
able and distinguished members of the Catholic 
clergy, all the services that were in my power. 
Never have I ceased to consider myself a child of 
the church. I again deplore the acts of my life 
which have grieved her; and my last wishes shall 
be for her and for her supreme chief. 

“ Cuartes Maurice Prince pe TALLeEYRAND. 


** Signed at Paris, on the 17th May, 1838 ; 
written on the 10th March, 1838.?’ 


‘* LETTER TO HIS HOLINESS GREGORY XVI. 

* Most Holy Father—The young and pious 
child who surrounds my old age with the most 
touching and tender attentions, has just conveyed 
to me the expressions of friendship which your 
Holiness has condescended recently to use towards 
me ; telling me, at the same time, with what jo 
she expects the blessed objects which your Holi- 
ness has been pleased to destine to her. I am 
deeply affected | them, as I was on the day 


Monseigneur the Archbishop of Paris for the first 
time conveyed them to me. 





** Before I am weakened by the serious illness 
which has attacked me, I wish, most Holy Father, 
to express to you all my gratitude, and at the same 
time my feelings. I venture to hope that your 
Holiness will not only favorably receive them, but 
also condescend to appreciate in your justice all 
the circumstances that have directed my actions. 
Memoirs, long ago finished, but which, in compli- 
ance with my will, shall appear but thirty years 
after my death, will explain to posterity my con- 
duct during the revolutionary storm. I shall for 


the present confine myself, in order not to weary 
the Holy Father, to calling his attention ‘to the 
general aberration of the period I have belonged 
to 


‘* Neither does the respect I owe to those who 
gave me birth prohibit my saying that all my 
pe was directed towards a profession for which 

was not born. 

** However, I cannot do better than refer on this 
point, as on any other, to the indulgence and 
equity of the church and of its venerable chief. 

‘*] am with respect, most Holy Father, your 
Holiness’ very humble and very obedient son and 
servant. 

** Cuartes Maurice Prince pe TaALLEYRAnD. 

** Signed at Paris, the 17th May, 1838; done 
on the 10th March, 1838.” 


The Archbishop of Paris has addressed a cireular 
to the clergy of his diocese, stating, that although 
these letters may be, as he believes they are, 
authentic, he had read them for the first time a 
few days ago in the newspapers ; and though they 
may originally have been in the secretariate of the 
episcopal palace, they must have been removed 
many years ago. In a postscript, however, the 
archbishop adds, that the original letters had been 
sinee presented to him, with the certificate of his 
predecessor. 





THE REFORMATION IN GERMANY. 


Tue German Catholic Church continues to ex- 
tend its numbers and influence. M. Ronge was 
by the last advices in Switzerland, where his 
preaching was listened to with great attention, and 
where it was believed he would succeed in forming 
a congregation. We collect a few notices of the 
movement :— 

Prussia.—An order has been transmitted by the 
King of Prussia to the Court of Appeal of Breslau, 
directing a criminal prosecution to be instituted 
against Ronge for offensive attacks upon the 
Romish Church, published in his little work entit- 
led Nach epilogue. 

pect Mag Oo the election of the Leg- 
islature here for 1846 has been generally influ- 
enced by the state of the feelings of the people rel- 
ative to the religious question. The legislative 
body consists of seventy-five deputies. All citizens 
vote for the list of electors, which consists of seven- 
ty-five persons, and these seventy-five elect forty- 


five deputies. On this occasion, out of seventy- 
five electors chosen, twenty-four belong to the 
German Catholic Church. Of the forty-five depu- 
ties, only two belong to the Roman Catholic 
Church, and four to the German Catholic Church. 

Zuricn, Oct. 20,—M. Ronge preached on the 
18th of this month at Ennichhofen, in the canton of 
Thurgoire, in Switzerland, on which occasion he 
laid before his audience an account of the progress 
made by the cause of reform up to thattime. His 
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fellow-laborer in the vineyard, M. Dowial, like- 
wise addressed the congregation, and emphatically 
called upon them to renounce the Church of Rome. 
There were about 2,000 persons present, though 
many only out of curiosity, but all of them behaved 
with great decorum. 

Srurrearpt, Oct. 18.—The German Catholic 
community here, at its last assembly, resolved upon 
a measure which is calculated to increase its con- 
sideration with our government—viz., that of elect- 
ing a clergyman to its church. No other sacred 
rituals have been as yet performed in our German 
Catholic congregation, besides the administering 
the Lord’s Supper, with the exception of two bap- 
tisms which were performed by M. Ronge. How- 
ever, we expect soon to have a marriage solemnized 
between an Evangelical bridegroom and a Roman 
Catholic bride, who are now both members of the 
German Catholic Church. The demand made by 
the committee of the German Catholic congrega- 
tion to the local authorities here, of being permit- 
ted the use of a still larger church than at present, 
in the case of M. Ronge again visiting this place, 
has not yet been answered. Since Mr. R.’s pres- 
ence here, and the great sympathy he has excited 
for the cause of the German Catholic Church, the 
opposition to the latter has also become more nu- 
merous and strong; a circumstance which proves 
how much that church is feared by its adversaries. 





PUNCH’S TRIBUTE TO O'CONNELL. 


As the day comes round when the grateful mil- 
lions, whom you are making so wise, industrious, 
and happy, are clubbing their halfpence for your 
benefit, it becomes us all, dear Dan, to offer our 
quota of admiration to you; and I hereby send 
you my contribution, in a coin with which you are 
_——. in the habit of relieving the necessitous— 

mean alittle slack jaw. In a case of necessity 
in your country, you are always the very first to 
come down with a subscription of that sort. 

And I wish to Heaven that poor Paddy, who 
has no lack of the commodity, and takes it from 
you so kindly, would but pay you back, in this 
present hard season, in the same circulating me- 
dium. Iam not averse tothe subscription-box at 
mosttimes. A good crowd—a good rattling scene 
between me and Judy, or me and the devil—and, 
**now, gentlemen and ladies,’ my man goes 
round for the subscription, and the coppers come 
tumbling into the tin. I don’t like that vulgar 
cant of calling it a begging-box: we are worthy 
of our hire, both of us. 

But there are times and seasons to take the 
money from poor devils who are starving !—act- 
ually starving! ‘To be going round for money just 
now in Ireland—to take the last pence of the poor, 
ragged, kindly, hungry, foolish creatures—it turns 
my gorge somehow. You can’t be going to ac- 
cept the money. Do without thistime. If you 
have none, go down to Derrynane, and go tick ; 
but don’t take the poor devils’ money. For the 
credit of us adventurers who live on the public, and 
who are said to be good-natured and free-handed— 
Togues as we are—stop the collection of the cop- 
pers, just for this once. I know the old gag about 
“forsaking great professional emoluments,’’ and 
so forth. But let them off this time—the poor 
starving rogues--the good-natured simple Paddies, 


who roar at all your jokes, huzza at all your lies, 
come leagues upon leagues to attend your show, 
and have paid their money so often ! 

‘* Dives and Lazarus’’ is bad enough, and the 
contrast of the poor man’s sores and the rich man’s 
purple. But putit that Dives absolutely begged 
the money from Lazarus, and grows fat while the 
other starves, it will be even so if you take these 
folks’ money—but lam again growing too serious. 

Not that Pananel with a joke, my dear profes- 
sional friend, or am jealous of yours; but I think, 
of these latter days, you have been a trifle too face- 
tious. That excessive good humor the which 
you have flung into the discussion of the Star- 
vation Question—or rather that airy gaiety with 
which you have eluded it—hopping facetiously 
away from it when pressed upon you, and instead 
of talking about the means of preventing your 
countrymen’s ruin, telling a story about the cvol- 
ness of the lord lieutenant’s rooms, or having a 
fling at the Saxon, or telling a lie about the Times’ 
commissioner, struck me as rather out of place. 
A joke is a joke, and nothing can be more pleasing 
than a lie (we will call it a hoax) in its proper 
place—but not always. You wouldn’t cut capers 
over a dead body, or be particulary boisterous and 
facetious in a chapel or a sick-room ; and I think, 
of late, dear sir, you have been allowing your 
humor to get the better of you on occasions 
almost as solemn. For, isn’t Hunger sacred? 
isn’t Starvation solemn’ And the Want of a 
nation is staring Daniel O'Connell in the face, and 
the liberator replies with a grin and a j.be. 

All the country is alarmed by the danger, and 
busy devising remedies to meet it. The gentle- 
men of Kerry subscribe 8000/.—the liberator sub- 
scribes the advice that corn shall not be sent out 
of the country. The lord lieutenant does all 
that such a feeble, absurd ceremony as a lord 
lieutenant can do—gives a ceremony of consola- 
tion; says, government has employed scientific 
men, will send for others, and so forth. Dan 
sneers at the scientific men because they are 
Saxons, and fancies he covers his own astounding 
selfishness and indifference by this brutal claptrap. 
The people come flocking to Conciliation Hall to 
know what Dan will do—what he’ propose, God 
bless him! that’s to get them out of the scrape’ 
and he puts up Mr. Dillon Browne to indulge in 
tibald jokes against agricultural societies; and 
he himself amuses the meeting with a piece of 
> had buffoonery about the Times’ commissioner. 

e owns it is a lie; boasts and chuckles over the 
lie. “If he wasn’t turned out of the house, as 
I declared he was, he oughi to have been turned 
out,”’ and all the audience roar. What an audi- 
ence, and what an orator! Think of the state of 
mind of the poor fellows who have been got to like 
and listen to such matter! who, perishing them- 
selves with hunger, still feed and fatten him to 
whom in their extremity (when every man with 
a heart in his breast is devising plans for their 
rescue) the old cynic, who wallows in their boun- 
ty, does not offer a shilling; but for all advice, 
jeers and belies their English brethren who, by 
God's help, are able and willing to assist them, 
and for all consolation entertains them with lies 
and Jazzis. I think it was the French news- 
papers who called you the Irish Moses ; and now 
the people are calling upon their deliverer, and 





behold, out comes Jack Pudding! 
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THE LOST CHILD. 


A corresponpenT of the St. Louis Weekly Ga- 
zette gives the following account of a hunt fora lost 
child in one of the thinly peopled neighborhoods 
of the West :— 

About ten o’clock in the morning, was heard a 
loud shout at the gate—‘‘ Ho! Mr. W., ho!”’— 
“ What’s wanting’’’ ‘‘ O’Larry’s boy is lost— 
little Johnny !"’ This was enough to secure a fa- 
ther’s aid; and on he rode to shout the same at 
every door he passed. Little Johnny! said 1, and 
my heart burst forth at the very sound. He was 
a fair and lovely child, Johnny, and had a gentle, 
affectionate mother, with an ardent and sacrificing 
love which few mothers ever feel. His father was 
a bold hunter—his horses and hounds and rifle had 
more of his heart than all the world besides ; but 
little Johnny nestled there ; indeed he was a great 
pet with the neighbors, and won more caresses 
and more sympathy than all the rest of the children 
together. 

Such appeals are always sovereign; but few, 
perhaps, have ever met with a more quick or gen- 
eral response—everybody turned out—the news 
flew like lightning ; and men and boys for ten miles 
around came in to assist in the search, while wo- 
men and children were running to and fro, and 
hailing every passer by, to learn the progress of 
the work. Never before, I may dare say, was 
there such a neighborly union as now pervaded 
this motley mass—the same gush of sympathy, the 
same fearful apprehension, and the same images of 
death and woe, pervaded every home and heart. 
It seemed as if one vast cloud of gloom enwrapped 
the region round, from which shone out in lurid 
glare, and to which every eye was turned, and 
every pulse beat true—the lost child! 

Little Johnny was about four years old : he had 
been out in the field, with his father and the black 
man, who were harvesting corn—had filled his 
little bag with roasting ears, and started for home 
about two o’clock, P. M. On returning at night, 
they ascertained that the child had never been seen. 
It was nearly dark, but the alarm was given, and 
some fifteen or twenty neighbors took their horns 
and commenced the search. ‘The corn, where he 
was first seen, was the first object, of course ; here 
they took single rows, and scoured the field in vain. 
They then seattered through the wood ; the father 
frantic, often calling out in a voice of thunder, 
** Ho! John—ho ! John—O, John!’’. Then, fear- 
ing the boy might be alarmed and afraid to answer, 
he would soften down into the gentle, winning tone 
of the fireside—‘* Johnny, Johnny my dear, father ’s 
come.”’ 

It was a cloudy evening ; and though, perhaps, 
he had never bowed the knee ‘‘ before Jehovah’s 
awful throne,’’ he prayed—O how earnestly he 
prayed the Lord it might not rain that night. The 
air was damp and chilly, so that, if the child were 
alive, with his bare feet and light jacket, he must 
be suffering cruelly from cold. But the wolves !— 
ah, this was the fear, this the terror, which all felt, 
none dared to breathe. A wolf had been prowl- 
ing around the premises—indeed, they had a com- 
mon path across the prairie—and the point where 
several beside myself had heard the cries of dis- 
tress, was a famous haunt for them; even in the 
midst of their anxious search, a distant grow] would 
now and then burst on the ear, picturing forth the 
den, the cubs, the ——— 

The dogs were very eager in the field, especially 
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wolf dogs. Winder, one of the best, would run no 
other trail. O’Larry knew this, and watched with 
most intense anxiety his every move. He scents— 
he scents—he runs—‘‘ Oh, my God, he’s got my 
boy!’? He leaps from his horse, he sees the foot- 
rint of his own dear Johnny in the gopher hill 
his side—he tracks him to the wood, and off 
from Winder’s trail—ah, now he breathes again. 

The search was continued till midnight, when a 
part thought it best to relieve their horses, and wait 
for daylight to begin afresh. But the father, with 
three of his hunting friends, who had resolved not 
to eat or sleep till they had found the boy, still kept 
on—sometimes riding, sometimes walking—calling 
and shouting, if for no other purpose than to keep 
the woives at bay. At length they stationed them- 
selves within hearing distance of each other, and 
sat down to protect the child, or rush to his rescue, 
in ease they should hear him attacked, to watch 
until the morning. 

At early dawn, about fifty new horsemen ar- 
rived, and the search commenced anew. The field 
was examined for the track, which was pursued 
with some doubt, as he had been there three suc- 
cessive days. On tracing the path which led to- 
wards the wolf woods, the imprints of Johnny’s 
little feet were again discovered, as he appeared to 
be running, and the mark of his bag dragged along 
by his side. Here the father’s anguish gushed 
anew, as the fears of the preceding night were jus- 
tified and corroborated. They now agreed to take 
a station of about fifteen rods abreast, go up one 
side of the branch and down the other, till the 
whole surface of the extensive area farther than he 
could possibly have travelled, had been explored. 
They had completed one side, and were returning, 
when the signal was given—Johnny was found ! 
The noisy shouting, and repeated peals of the 
hunters’ winding horns, soon grouped the solemn 
cavalcade. 

But O’Larry, though foremost in the hunt, fell 
back at the first note of the summoning horn, nor 
did he speak a word, or scarcely breathed, till he 
snatched his own true Johnny from the arms of his 
delighted bearer, and pressed him with a frantic 
fondness to his now bursting heart. The dear boy 
was found about two miles from home, in a thicket 
of hazel, picking filberts, with his bag of corn still 
on his arm. He looked bright and happy; and 
when asked where he was going, said he was going 
home, but it was so far. He said he had n't seen 
anybody, but he heard some one call him, and that 
he was afraid; that he ran till he was very tired, 
and then he laid his head down on his bag, and 
cried—that while he was crying he saw a big car- 
riage go by with candles in it, (the thunder and 
lightning,) and then it grew very dark, and he 
asked God to take care of little Johnny, and went 
tosleep. He seemed amazed to see so many around 
him, and all so glad to see him. 





Uston or THe Atiantic anp Paciric.—An 
American paper, received by the last arrival, con- 
tains intelligence of the highest interest to the 
world. It appears that, while efforts are making 
in Europe to cut a canal from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, through the Isthmus of Panama, or to con- 
struct a railroad across the country to Tehuantepec 
at an enormous expense, the Americans have 
achieved the great work in the most simple way, 
and at a comparatively little or no cost. They 





have discovered the Amazon to be navigable for 
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steamers from its mouth, on the Atlantic, to Lima, 
in Peru, and within eight miles of Callao, one of 
the principal ports on the Pacific. The expedi- 
tion was made in September, 1844, b bes, Soong 
Kiause, of Philadelphia, up the river Maranham, 
as far as the port of *‘ Banos,”’ in the republic of 
the Equador. Captain Klause says he was amazed 
at the quantity of minerals, dyewoods of various 
sorts, and other valuable woods, coffee, cocoa, 
white and common, of excellent quality ; cotton, 
very fine and long, like wool; spices, balsam, 
raisins, wax, and other rich productions, which he 
met with in great abundance everywhere during 
his travels.— Examiner. 





THE LUMBERMEN, 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


Comrapes! round your woodland quarters 
Sad-voiced Autumn grieves ; 

Thickly down these swelling waters 
Float his fallen leaves. 

Through the tall and naked timber, 
Column-like and old, 

Gleam the sunsets of November, 
With their skies of gold. 


O’er us, to the south-land heading, 
Streams the grey wild-goose ; 

On the night-frost sounds the treading 
Of the stately moose. 

Fast the streams with ice are closing, 
Colder grows the sky, 

Soon on lake and river frozen 
Shall our log-piles lie. 


When, with sounds of smothered thunder, 
On some night of rain, 

Lake and river break asunder 
Winter’s weakened chain, 

Down the wild Mareh-flood shall bear them 
To the saw-mill’s wheel, 

Or where steam, the slave, shall tear them 
With his teeth of steel. 


Be it star-light, be it moon-light, 
In these vales below, 
When the earliest beam of sunlight 
Streaks the mountain’s snow, 
Crisps the hoar-frost keen and early 
To our hurrying feet, 
And the forest echoes clearly 
All our blows repeat. 


When the crystal Ambijeji’s 
Stretches broad and clear ; 

And Millnoket’s pine-black ridges 
Hide the browsing deer ; 

Where through lakes and wide morasses, 
Or through rocky walls, 

Swift and strong Penobscot passes, 
White with foamy falls. 


Where through clouds, are glim iven 
Of Katahdin’s dng oe 
Rock and forest piled to heaven 
Torn and ploughed by slides ! 
Far below the Indian trapping 
In the sunshine warm, 
Far above the snow-cloud wrapping 
Half the peak in storm! 


Where are mossy carpets better 
Than the Persian weaves, 

And, than eastern perfumes, sweeter 
Seem the fading leaves ; 
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And a musie wild and solumn, 
From the pine-tree’s height, 

Rolls its vast and sea-like volume 
On the wind of night : 


Make we here our camp of winter 
And through sleet and snow 

Fei Fass and beechen splinter 

our hearth shall blow ; 

Here, with Mirth to lighten Duty, 
We shall lack alone 

Woman, with her smile of beauty, 
And her gentle tone. 


But, her hearth is brighter burning 
For our work to-day, 
And her welcome at returning 
Shall our loss repay. 
Strike then, comrades !—Trade is waiting 
On our rugged toil, 
Far ships waiting for the freighting 
Of our woodland spoil ! 


Ships, whose traffic links these highlands 
Bleak and cold of ours 
With the citron-planted islands 
Of a clime of flowers ; 
To our frosts the tribute bringing 
Of eternal heats, 
In our lap of winter flinging 
Tropic fruits and sweets. 


Cheerly on the axe of labor, 
Let the sunbeam dance, 
Better than the flash of sabre 
Or the gleam of lance !— 
Strike !—W ith every blow is given 
Freer sun and x . 
And the long-hid earth to heaven 
Looks with wondering eye. 


Loud behind us grow the murmurs 
Of the to come— 

Clang of smiths, and tread of farmers 
Dearing harvest home !— 

Here her virgin-lap with treasures 
Shall the green earth fill— 

Waving wheat and golden maize ears 
Crown each beechen hill. 


Keep who will the city’s alleys, 
Take the smooth-shorn plain, 

Give to us the cedarn valleys, 
Rocks and hills of Maine ! 

In our north-land, wild and woody, 
Let us still have part— 

Rugged nurse and mother sturdy, 
‘Hold us to thy heart ! 


' Oh, our free hearts beat the warmer 


For thy breath of snow, 
And our tread is all the firmer 
For thy rocks below. 
Freedom, hand in hand with labor, 
Walketh strong and brave ; 
On the forehead of his neighbor 
No man writeth, Slave ! 


Brother looks on equal brother, 
Manhood looks on men,— 
Be thy future, oh our mother, 

s thy past hath been— 
Heavenward, like thy mountaia-guardians, 
With their star-crowns decked,— 
And thy watchword, like Katahdin’s 

Cloud-swept pine, ‘* Erect !”’ 








